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Lecrure V. 
Inflammation. 

Iw the last lecture, gentlemen, I alluded 
to the circumstance, that in an inflamed 
part, when examined after death, the ves- 
sels appeared to be more numerous, and 
filled with blood. When a part that has been 
inflamed is thus examined, we find all the 
textures preternaturally red. The number 
of vessels seem to us increased, and they are 
all turgid with blood ; deposition is found 
to have taken place into the textures of the 
inflamed organ generally. When we come 
to feel those textures, they are firmer than 
natural, but yet they are more easily lace- 
rated ; sothat the effect of the inflammatory 
process is to alter their natural cohesion ; 
and this is a general result of inflammation, 
taken in its active state. This is particu- 
larly seen in the brain, where a peculiar 
softening of the structure takes place, which 
was first observed without reference to in- 
‘flammation, and described by the French 
under the name of ramollissement, but which 
has since been found to depend on inflam- 
mation of the cerebral texture. 

You will bably inquire, what is the 
deposition which takes into the tex- 
tures of the inflamed part, and produces 
this firmness to the touch after ole 
answer to that inquiry, it is generally s' 4 
that the new thus deposited is 

—coagulating lymph, or, as it is 
sometimes called, coagulable lymph. It is 
seid to be nearly the same substance as 
the fibrin of the blood, viz., that whitish 
and tough part which is seen after washing 
away the red particles from the crassamen- 
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tum. Itis said to be closely to 
the buffy coat of inflammatory blood. The 
increased deposition, then, is ordinarily 
stated to be lymph, or coagulating lymph. 
This observation, however, does not extend 
to the swelling in the neighbourhood of the 
inflamed ; the circumference 
a soft, or edematous condition ; in , in- 
flammation is not so violent in the circum- 
ference as in the centre of disease, and 
there it produces an effusion of serous fluid, 
— to what takes place in —- We 

ave a rtunity of seeing na- 
ture of ret inflammation, 
by observing what happens when the serous 
membranes are inflamed, because there, the 
substance which, in other parts, is depo- 
sited internally, is effused on a surface, and 
thus rendered obvious to the senses. When 
the peritoneum, or pleura, is inflamed, we 
find there is a kind of thin glwe, that is, a 
soft and semi-transparent substance, depo- 
sited on the inflamed membrane, by which 
the opposite surfaces, that are naturally free 
and unconnected, become agglutinated, This 
is the state which is exhibited under slight 
degrees of inflammation; but when it is 
more violent you have an opaque yellowish 
substance, of a somewhat fibrous appear- 
ance, deposited on the surfaces of those 
membranes, This, in its chemical pro 
ties, corresponds very closely to the fibrin of 
the blood, and is the substance to which, 
more particularly, the name of lymph is 
given. On the surfaces of the serous mem- 
branes you see large portions of this lymph, 
in consequence of inflammatory disturbance. 
At first it lies loosely connected to the sur- 
faces, so that you can easil it off 
with the finger, or handle a knife; but 
within a short period blood-vessels are found 
in that substance. There seems to be an 
extension of the blood-vessels from the sur- 
faces in which the lymph is effused ; at all 
events, the substance which is at first inor- 
ganic soon becomes organised, afid this 
takes place more rapidly than you would at 
first imagine ; for instance, in an inflamed 
intestine, blood-vessels have been injected 
in the newly-deposited lymph in t - 
four hours from the po 
inflammation. 
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partin which it is deposited ; thus, 
adhesions form between the various parts | 
contained in the cavity of the abdomen, they | 
are assimilated in nature to the surface of 
the peritoneum ; they constitute smooth and 
i bands, or plates, preternaturally | 
connecting the parts together, and present- | 
ing a surface which you could not, anatomi- | 
, Gistinguish from the natural and 


seeing the nature of materi 
thrown out by the vessels in the first in- 
Stance, and the successive changes it under- 
goes from its inorganic state, uatil it be- 
comes , and forms a new structure 
in the body. We can see the same O- 
meva in inflammation of the iris. Lymph 
is deposited in the texture of the iris, alter- 


the margin of the pupil and capsule 
lens. Thus the same changes take 
in this texture of the eye that are seen 
‘serous membrane of the abdomen. 
inflammation of a part like the hand, 
when lymph is deposited in the interior of 
the various textures, the phenomena are 
vather more obscure. We do not so clearly 
see what happens, but yet, from what we do 
see, there can be no doubt that it is the 
as that which I have detailed, 


at a more remote period, there is preter- 
natural thickening and condensation of the 
structores ; and the parts, which should be 


fingers become materially limited. 

Sometimes so much hardness is produced 
by this interstitial deposition in the in- 
flamed part, and by subsequent organisa- 
tion, that the part is said to take on the con- 
dition of seirrhus. You may even find the 
production of seirrbus mentioned as a con- 
sequence of inflammation in modern surgical 
works. This is quite an erroneous view of 
the sulfject. The consequence of ordinary 
inflammation is simply induration ; you can 
always discern the characters of the natural 
structures. In scitrhus, the natural struc- 
ture is quite lost, and a sew organisation 
subsututed, 


objection to 

in ation 
production of 

cases of delitescence 
that it goes on, and is 
diminished in violence, 
have taken place. 


| You are not to understand that each i 
flammation produces 


one only of these 


You will have suppuration and mortification 
in one part, while the rest of the infamma- 
tion slowly subsides ; that is, termimates by 
resolution. With the termination of inflam- 
mation in resolution, you may have con- 
siderable swelling from — of lymph 
in the inflamed textures. You are further to 
understand, that inflammation does not ne- 
cessarily come to an end, after producing 
one of these effects. The progress of in- 
flammation, and its effects, would be much 
more simple, and less injurious, if that were 
so, But after takea place 
in one part of the band—for instance, unless 
the case be judiciously treated, and the pa- 
tient take care of Limself—fresh inflamma- 
tion and suppuration will occur in the neigh- 
bouring parts. ‘Thus you will find that in- 
flammation originating in the finger 

ally extends into the palm of the hand, and 
from thence up the fore-arm, producing, in 
these various parts, changes of structure, 
by which the motions of the limb are ren- 
dered very imperfect, or entirely lost. 

The notion of inflammation, which I have 
exhibited to you from the appearance it 
assumes in an external part like the hand, 
has been generalised, so as to be made a 
kind of representation of what occurs in in- 
flammation wherever it may be seated. 
The nature and effects of the diseased action 
may be the same, as far as we know, in the 
interval parts of the body ; but our notions 
can only be formed with avy degree of accu- 
racy, when the disease is seated on the ex- 
terior. ‘Ihe idea of inflammation, drawn 
from this source, has been generalised; and 
hence inflammation, considered abstractly, 
has been said to consist in the four ciscum- 
stances | have detailed ; viz. redness, swell- 
ing, heat, and pain. 1 think, however, that 
in order to make the enumeration complete, 
two other circumstances should be added. 
We should take into our view that very im- 
portant circumstance, interstitial deposition ; 
and we should also include the impaired or 


eaumerated to you, in the last leotene, | 


suspended function of the affected organ, 
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When the lymph thus becomes organised, 'the different effects of the inflammatory 
it assumes, more or less, the nature of the | process, which are commonly called termi- 
nations of inflammation. I mentioned the 
» namely, that the 
terminate with the 
ects, except in the 
nd resolution, but 
often 
healthy structure of the peritoneum. Here 
is an example of such deposition taking | effects ; on the contrary, you have often two 1 
between the peritoneum and liver.|or more of them combined together. When ‘ 
learned lecturer exhibited the speci- |suppuration occurs from inflammation of the 
men. hand, a portion of the integuments, covering 
the matter, may mortify; and there you ’ 
have both suppuration and mortification. ] 
e 
ing its colour and changing the natural ap- 
; pearance of its structure; or it is thrown 
f out in distinct masses on its surface ; or it 
: constitutes the medium of adbesions be- 
| 
} 
namely, that, first, lymph is effused into 
i the parts; secondly, that it becomes orga- | 
ip nised. Hence, when we examine the part| 
db how, in a case of violent inflammation, as of 
rT the hand, for instance, the motions of the 
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_ We should not include, in our general no- 
tion of inflammation, the occurrence of those 
ie effects which I mentioned in my 
last lecture, because they do not invariably 
attend it. The sympathetic disturbance of 
the a nervous, digestive, se- 

ereting, excreting systems, are onl 
observed when the inflammation is writen 4 
or when it attacks any important organ. 
You may, therefore, have inflammation of 
an organ of little consequence, producing 
hardly any effect beyond the disturbance of 
that organ itself. This sympathetic or con- 
stitutional disturbance, however, is very im- 
tant in a practical point of view, because 
denotes either a serious degree of inflam- 
mation, or the existence of that disease in a 
part of consequence. It is important, as 
often leading you to the selection of means 
by which the disease is to be treated. For 
example, general disturbance would lead 
} to general, instead of local 

img. 


The ion, however—what is inflam- 
mation? is not satisfactorily answered by 
enumerating these circumstances. The red- 
ness, swelling, heat, and pain, are the ex- 
ternal signs or symptoms of inflammation ; 
they are the ecbaracters which denote its 
existence; but the question still recurs, 
what is the change in the state of the ves- 
sels, that produce these four signs or symp- 
toms? What is the alteration in the action 


of the capillary system that gives rise to 


such symptoms, because it is that which 
properly constitutes inflammation! I have 
already had occasion to mention, in con- 
sidering what is called the theory of inflam- 
mation, that this is a point not clearly made 
out. We really cannot say, precisely, in 
what that disturbance, which constitutes 
inflammation, consists. We know not what 
is the precise way in which the capiilary 
system of the part is deranged, so as to pro- 
duce the alteration. - Indeed, we are not sur- 
prised to find that this is not well under- 
stood, when almost directly opposite opinions 
are entertained, even at this moment, re- 
specting the state of the circulation aud con- 
dition of the ls in the inflamed spot. 
Some persons suppose there is an obstruction 
to the circulation of the blood ; and others, 
with much greater reason, I think, that the 
blood passes more quickly through the part. 
Hf you open a vein between the seat of dis- 
ease and the heart, you will get a much 
greater quantity of blood in the same time, 
than you would if no inflammation existed. 
Some have believed that the minute vessels 
in inflammation are in a state of atony or 
weakness, while others have supposed them 
to be ia a high condition of excitement. 1 

alluded to the idea of some, that there 
is of the vessels; and ove cireum- 
stance that has been adduced in defence of 


that is, the suspension of secretion when in- 
flammation is seated in a glandular organ. 
it has been said, that that arises from spasm 
in the minute vessels of the part. The ordi- 
nary office of the capillary vessels of a gland 
is to secrete, but, in a state of inflammation, 
they are unnaturally disturbed ; they are too 
active and busy in their new oceupation, to 
carry on the old one. That there can be no 
spasm is pretty clear, from the effusion of 
lymph into the interstices of the part. Un- 
less the vessels were open, this effasion 
could not take place. Being unable to de- 
termine the precise nature of inflammation 
from the changes that take place, or to assign 
to it a term founded on the state of the ves- 
sels which produce these phenomena, we 
have been obliged here, as in other cases, to 
denominate intlammation symptomatically. 
Inflammation, from the term 
flame, denotes the heat which usually ac- 
companies it in external parts. Then, if 
we have been unable to diseover the precise 
nature of inflammation, which is of so com- 
mon occurrence, and which constitutes so 
large a portion of all the diseases we treat, 
you will not be astonished that the attempts 
to construct nosologies, groanded on the 
nature of diseases, should have altogether 
failed. , 
The former circumstances I have en 
rated must be combined together, in order 
to characterise inflammation; taken sepa- 
rately, they afford no proof of its existence, 
Redness occurs in blushing. It may be 
produced by mechanical friction, and yet 
there is no inflammation. You may makea 
part of the body hotter than natural, by rub- 
bing it or exposing it to fire, without caus- 
ing inflammation. Again, you may have 
great swelling, as in aoasarca, without in+ 
fammation. You may likewise have great 
pain in a variety of complaints, where there 
is nothing like inflammation present. In 
order, therefore, to characterise inflammas 
tion, we must have these four circumstances 
all combined, and existing at the same time, 
When they are seen together, they certainly 
prove that inflammation is present, but they 
are not essential to proving its existence ; 
that is, we recognise the existence of in- 
flammation where we cannot see these four 
circumstances. ‘The existence of these cirs 
cumsiances proves inflammation to have 
reached a certain height, but stighter des 
grees of the same disturbance may exist 
without them. If you have a very violent 
of disturbance in the capi ves- 
sels, you will have that part , ted, 
hot, and peinful; but under many circums 
stances, interstitial depositions, and the 
consequent changes which it 
namely, thickening, induration, consolidas 
tion, aud opacity, afford 
and we them a satisfactory criterion 
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; and, I believe, in many instances, we 
say it is redder than natu- 
noid coat of the brain is fre- 
seat of inflammation, but it 


rendered opaque, but it is by no means 
We see the iris inflamed, and have no 


fit 


we cannot discern it to be swelled, 
» hot, or painful. In inflammation of the 
we see merely that there is inter- 

ition. Even considering these 


we cannot apply this criterion. We 
liver is swelled, red, 
hot, and painful. How can we say whether 
or not the retina is in that condition ? 
ion, geutlemen, is by no means 
one and the same process all circum- 
stances; om the contrary, it varies very 
much. If you cut or scratch the finger, 
inflammation will be produced. Sometimes 
without any injury, an inflammation takes 
near to the nail, constituting what we 
whitlow: the finger may be inflamed 
the rest of the limb in erysipelas ; it 
may be the seat of chilblain, gout, or rheu- 
matism. Here, then, ere six different states 
of the same part, all called inflammation. 
Inflammations, in the first place, differ in 
, thatis, there may be more or less of 
the disturbance. When there is more, the 
of the case is rapid ; when there is 
it proceeds more slowly. This distinc- 
tion is marked, ieee the terms acute 
and chronic. Violeuce of symptoms, and 
rapidity of progress, denote acute inflamma- 
tion ; cildness of symptoms and slowness of 
progress, chronic infi ti Now you 
will not understand from this, that there are 
exactly two differences of degree, and that 
all Saimeetions must either be rapid or 
slow, 80 as to come under the ove or other 
head. These words only denote in a general 
way the difference, but, in point of fact, there 
is an infinite number of different degrees. 
You are often at a loss to determ‘ne whether 
you should assign a particular inflammation 
to the head of the acute, or to that of the 
chronic state. Acute and chronic are not, 
in point of sense, exactly opposed to each 
other. The epithet acute denotes the vio- 
lent state symptoms, while the term 
chrouic points out the duration of the com- 
plaint, so that the terms are not precisely 
contrary to each other. Acute is called 
also active, violent, or philegmonous inflam- 
mation. The term phlegmonous is frequect- 
ly ; itis derived from the Greek 
word and was the term applied 


no redness; the textute is swelled | p 


see 
the existence of inflammation, |i 


ance and redness are much less ; often there 
are hardly any: the pain is slight. Fre- 
quently chronic inflammation will take 
proceed to a considerable extent, 

its existence. But though the chronic may 


appear to be of much less than 
the acute ; in this ‘view, considering it in 
another way, it is of much more import- 
ance, The swelling of the parts from inter- 
stitial deposition is much more, and conse- 
quently, there is a much more serious change 
in the structure of the affected organs. 

With respect to the deposition which 
takes place in chronic inflammation, we are 
hardly able to speak very clearly. It is 
difficult to know the precise nature of the 
new matter deposited, and animal chemistry 
has not yet afforded us any very clear in- 
formation upon it. If we take the example 
of the testicles, which are often the seat of 
this disease ; on cutting into them, we shall 
find a considerable quantity of new matter, 
quite different from the natural structure of 
the parts disseminated through them. If a 
testicle thus diseased be injected, the new 
matter is found to admit only partially the 
substance of the injection into it. Examples 
of this I now exhibit to Sew [The 
rations were shown on table.] fa the 
case of the serous branes, we frequently 
see a new production formed, under chroaic 
inflammation, of a very marked kind; and I 
now show you the specimen of a complete 
adventitious membrane, formed on the inner 
surface of the dura mater, in consequence of 
chronic inflammation in the head, 

Thus you see, that in acute inflammation 
there is very violent disturbance, which is 
of a temporary kind; it quickly passes by, 
~ the part recovers its natural pore Hl 

n chronic inflammation, the appearances 
are less alarming, and the disturbance seems 
to be at the moment less serious, but the 
change of structure is much more, and con- 
results from it, which importantly impairs, 
or quite destroys, the function of, the part. 


MR. LAWRENCE 
In the case of|by the Greeks to the active 
we do not find the texture | mation seated in the cellular 
swelled under inflamma- | skin, which terminates in 
the characters I have described are par 
! larly well marked. The description that hes 
| been given of ivflammation of the hand, will 
; | sufficiently show what is acute, active, or 
pits }lecmonous inflammation: it is violent 
| disturbance which cannot last very long. | 
Jnless it is cut short by proper treatment, | 
} t will soon produce either mortification or | 
suppuration. It is too violent a disturbance | 
|to last for any length of time: like a very 
| violent fire, it will soon burn itself out. 
su | Chronic is also called languid, slow, or in- 
characters as the criterion of inflammation, | dolent, and its characters vary much from 
} they are only of importance in externad| those of the acute. The vascular disturb- 
| 
We 
am 
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The degree of danger, then, in the two pro-| 
their 


cesses, is nearly in an inverse ratio to 


of 

e ly ex- 

ions acute and chronic stages of in- 
tion, If we survey an 
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that this view is altogether erroneous. With- 
out undertaking to say there is no difference 
between the acute and chronic generally, 
Ihave nob in stating, that there is 
no essential difference between the acute 


particular! and chronic stages of one and the same 


ease, we do not find that the inflammation is | inflammation. The chronic period is one of 


one and the same process throughout ; we 
find that there is a succession of phenomena. 
Inflammation commencing insensibly, gra- 
dually increasing, acquiring a certain deve- 
, and remaining for a given period in 
that state, then gradually declines, until the 
part recovers its healthy condition. ‘The 
whole of the circumstances embraced in this 
pass under the name inflammation, 
yet the various portions of the progress 
differ considerably from each an If we 
were to divide each inflammation into three 
of formation, in which the 
arises and — to a certain ex- 
tent, period development, and 
another of decline, we should find the two 
first of these are nearly alike in active pro- 
cess, that is, ry ae nearly the same 
length of time; the third period, that 
which intervenes from the symptoms be- 
ginning to lessen, until the part recovers its 
state, differs very much in different 
instances. When the disease is very vio- 
lent, when it is allowed to pursue its pro- 
uncontrolled—when the patient neg- 
himself—when little or no treatment 
is employed, and more particularly when 
the circumstances that have excited inflam- 
mation still continue to act, although the 
more violent symptoms may be lessened, yet 
inflammation continues for a long 
period before the natural condition is reco- 
vered. The part is still inflamed, the pain 
is less, however, and the interruption of the 
functions is diminished. This minor degree 
of inflammation is frequently called the 
chronic stage; and the former period in 
which the symptoms have been more violent, 
is called the acute. Thus the words acute 
and chronic are employed to designate the 
different periods of one and the same inflam- 
mation. Ifinflammation has beenvery active- 
ly treated, and judicious means employed to 
arrest its progress, the part recovers its 
nataral state very quickly, and you can 
hardly say that any chronic stage occurs. 
Persons have not only employed these 
terms to designate one and the same inflam- 
mation, but they have contended, that these 
two periods are totally different kinds of 
disturbance ; that the acute is the result of 
increased action, and that the chrenic is the 


Causes 


ference a corresponding diversity of treat- 
ment, asserting that the chronic requires 


tonics and stimulating treatment, and that 
the acute calls for the contrary: I consider 


less violent disturbance, but still it is the 
same kind of disorder, only differing some- 
what in degree. In proof of this, we find 
the acute passing into the chronic, and the 
chronic may relapse into the acute. When 
inflammation in the eye has gone into its 
chronic stage, if the person uses the organ, 
and has other causes of excitement applied 
to it, he may have, all on a sudden, the phe- 
nomena of the acute reproduced ; and when 
you find in those states that the one condi- 
tion can pass into the other, and vice versa, 
{ think you cannot admit, for a moment, the 
notion chet they are opposite in their nature 
and require opposite treatment. 

Again ; we-sometimes hear of active and 
passive inflammation, which convey to my 
mind either no notion at all, or an erroneous 
one. I have mentioned to you generally, 
that inflammation consists in increased ac- 
tion, and consequently passive inflammation 
implies a contradiction in terms. The no- 
tion of passive inflammation is founded on 
the same erroneous view which I havemen- 
tioned respecting the chronic, that there is 
a condition of inflammation dependent on 
debility, admitting the acute to depend on 
augmented actiou. It is'true, inflammations 
will differ according to the strength or weak- 
ness of patients ; but what I mean to con- 
tend for is, that there is no inflammation 
taking its origin from a state of weakness of 
the parts themselves. A state of weakness, 
in some cases, may be the remote cause, but 
when inflammation occurs, that inflammation 
is owing to a state of increased action in the 
vessels of the part. 

We also hear of the terms arterial and 
venous congestion. 1 acknowledge that these 
convey no kind of clear idea to my mind, 
The minute vessels, the capillary system, 
in which inflammation seems incontestabl 
to rest, is an inextricable net-work, in whi 
we cannot distinguish arteries from veins, 
After we have reached a certain point, we 
cannot make a difference between them; 
therefore we are quite unable to say that 
one state of inflammation is owing to the 
congestion of arteries, and another to that 
of the veins. 

Inflammation differs essentially in the 
effect it is capable of producing. When 
i are applied to internal 
parts, we sometimes observe derangement in 
their functions without our knowing exactly 
whether there is a ch i diti 
of the parts, and we call that deran’ 
a state of disorder, or irritation. 
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and they have founded on this alleged dif- t 
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times see a simple state of distention in the 
vessels ; this is called i Some- 
times that state of fulness is evinced by 
haemorrhage, by the discharge of blood from 
the affected part. This may take place from 
the surface, as in mucous membranes, or 
into the texture of a part, as in the brain, 
causing apoplexy. 

Again ; we have effusion of serum, lymph, 
or pus, or mortification. We have not, per- 
haps, any direct evidence for saying that the 

in a part, which we call irrita- 
tion, or disorder, is actually the commence- 
ment of inflammation; we only assume it as 
probable. In fact, irritation, if employed as 
contra-distinguished from inflammation, does 
not denote any definite state that | am ac- 
with. Generally speaking, irrita- 
is used to denote disturbance in the 
nervous aes but if we adept it in refe- 
rence to the body generally, I think we shall 
be able, in most instances, to analyse it into 
something like inflammation. 

Now, the various effects 1 have men- 
tioned, are generally ascribed to difference 
im the degrees of inflammation, but not en- 
tirely so. Hemorrhage is the result of in- 

; hemorrhage into the substance 
of is rather uncommon ; it takes 
into the substance of the drain and 
» but seldom into any other part. Sup- 
puration seldom takes place in internal glan- 
dular parts. If we admit the spleen to be 
ofthat character, I fancy an instance has 
hardly been known of abscess forming there ; 
it is very rarely that abscess forms in the 
hidney ; abscess in the liver is not common 
in these climates; so that there are lia- 
rities in the effect of inflammation 
not altogether referrible to difference in de- 
ao ~ differs very much in its kind 
and character, that difference being, in great 
measure, dependent on the cause that pro- 
duces it. have already mentioned the 

between common and specific in- 
flammation, and I need not advert to this 


no means uncommon in them, to have the 
inflammation suddenly stopped in one part, 
and as suddenly appear in another; and this. 
has been called metastasis, which has heen 


considered to denote a translation of the dis- 
The idea which has been entertained 


conveyed to another part of the body. _Itis 
a notion founded on the old ideas of humoral 
pathology. Now, without entertaining any, 
such mechanical idea of it, | may mention 
to you that it frequently happens in gouty 
inflammation, that the inflammation quickly 
disappears from one part, and another be- 
comes as quickly affected. Indeed, that is 
all we can say about it; for how it happens, 
we are totally unable toexplain. A person 
who has swelling of various joints, will have 
those swellings suddenly removed, and per- 
haps immediately afterwards inflammation 
came on in the lungs or heart ; and itis this 
liability to metastasis, that constitutes a par- 
ticular danger in such cases. . 
These then are the particular points in 
which inflammations differ from each other. 
There are some few others which it is only 
necessary for me to advert to generally. 
There are diversities according to tempera- 
ment, age, sex, mode of life, and diet. In- 
flammations are also modified by the state 
of the climate, and condition of the atmo- 
sphere. Certain peculiarities in the atmo- 
sphere are capable of exercising a marked in- 


_fluence over inflammatory diseases; hence 


we find, that under certain circumstances, 
particular kinds of inflammation will take 
place in large numbers ; as in hospitals, you 
will find at times a great number of cases of 
erysipelas. 


PUERPERAL FEVER, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—As puerperal fever has, of late, 
been a subject of frequent discussion, the 
following cases, 1 hope, will not be un- 


again. I would only say that, in specific interesting. 


we generally find a disposition to} 
Syphilis. 


certain changes in each case. 
affects various parts; it generally goes into 
uleeration. 


In scrofula, ulceration and tu- 


A. W. was delivered on Saturday at half 
past one p.m.; the fetus and placenta were 
both expeiled before | arrived; had con- 
siderable flooding, which was ped by 


stop 
bereuvlar deposition are the most common the application of cold cloth above the pubis, 


termination. 


jand stimulating the uterus externally by 
In common inflammation, there is gene-. 


friction, though not before she hed lost a 


rally an uniform progress of the affection considerable quantity of blood, which pro- 
from its first commencement to its termina- oat syncope. | left her about four o’elock, 


tien. In specific, there are frequent irregu- 
larities. The particular sudden disappear- 
ance of the inflammation, or delitescence, is 
ee observed. This is the case in 
gouty and rheumatic inflammations. It is by 


ered her twenty-five drops of tine- 
ture of opium in an ounce and a half of 
water, to be taken immediately ; to be kept 
perfectly quiet, and to take nothing, except 
@ cup of cool tea or gruel. 


17% 
bably, is the 
ance, which, in a more advanced condition, 
would be considered inflammation. We some- | re 
ce) metastasis 15, 1a ve cise U 
which was seated in one organ, has been 
| 
"| 
| 
4 
The | ‘ 
| 
Te 
| ia 
| ases, 
| 
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Sunday y ; 
well during the night; pulse 90, but ; 
the lochia continuing ; if her bowels should 
not be moved, to take half an ounce of castor 
oil in the morning. 

Monday, eight o'clock p.m. Pulse 120 
in a minute, and jerking; abdomen tumid 
and tense, the slightest pressure producing 
the most violent pain, particularly in the re- 
gion of the uterus; headach; tongue clean 
and moist ; does not think it was ushered in 
by a shivering, if so, it must bave been ex- 
tremely slight; lochia nearly ceased ; milk 

- Bled her from the arm to the 
-five ounces in the recum- 
uced syncope ; after 
which she exp herself much relieved. 
Ordered her abdomen to be fomented with 
hot water for half an hour, and to take im- 
mediately three drachms of castor oil, and 
five roe Bie of oil of turpentine, in a little 
mint-water, Saw her again at midnight; 
pain in the abdomen entirely removed ; had 
taken about two-thirds of the turpentine 
oil, which produced one copious wate 
evacuation ; her abdomen to be again foment- 
ed, and to take the remainder of the turpen- 
tine, &c. 

Tuesday morsing, half seven, Had 
slept comfortably during the night; had 
another copious watery evacuation ; no pain 
upon pressing the abdomen ; tongue moist ; 
pulse 112. Calomel, six grains; opium, one 
grain divide into two pills, one to be taken 
. iately, and the other four hours after. 


One p.m. Bowels moved twice since 


night, but re- 
102; no 


tine to be 

. She had now taken twenty- 

six grains of calomel, and two drachms of 
turpentine, with a slop diet. 

Thursday. Pulse 100, small, and soft; 
diet, arrow-root, milk, &c.; in addition, 
bowels moved during the night. 

Friday, Pulse 112; no motion since 
yesterday morning; free from pain; half a 
drachm of powdered rhubarb to be taken 
immediately. 

Saturday morning. Pulse 108; profuse 

tion ; no pain; the rhubarb operated 
once. Infusion of roses, oné pint; diluted 
sulphuric acid, seventy minims ; honey, half 
am ounce. Mix. Three table-spoonsful to 
be taken every four hours, mutton-broth, &c. 


Had enjoyed the broth 
; 90, From this 
iy i ving; and 


J.T., aged twenty-three 
livered of her first child e on 
morning, after an easy labour, When I visit- 
ed her on Tuesday afternoon, she informed 
me she had had a shivering fit, succeeded 
plained’ a few hours before. She now com- 


years, was de- 


ined of violent pain over the whole of the 
abdomen, and could not even bear the’pres- 
sure of the bed-clothes ; abdomen consider- 
ably distended; knees drawn towards the 
abdomen; cough; great heat over the whole 
of the body; tongue dry; pulse 130 in the 
minute, and sharp; lochia suppressed. Bled 
her from the arm to twenty-six ounces in 
the recumbent posture, when syncope was 
produced, which continued for some time. 
Submuriate of mercury, twenty-six grains; 
opium, four gains ; make into six pills ; one 


"Y to be taken every four hours, until the 


mouth feels sore, L. ol. terebinth, 3iss; 
a fourth part to be taken every six hours ia 
a little mint-water ; her diet to be tea, toast, 
and water, &c. Saw her five hours after 
the bleeding; felt relieved, but still a lite 
pain upon pressing the lower part of the ab- 
domen ; pulse 115; another small 
bleeding, but could not obtain the consent 
of her friends. 

Wednesday morning. The turpentine had 
operated viclently ; = pain in the abdo- 
men; pulse 112; cough left her. In the 
evening, pulse much the same; tongu” 
rather moist; has taken all the pills, bat 
the mouth was not affected in least, 
Calomel, gr. v.; opii pulv. gr. i. 

Thursday morning. Gum felt rather sore; 
pulse 100, and soft; slight perspiration; no 
pain; tongue moist; the pills to be discon- 
tinued ; allowed her a little milk and arrow- 
root, in addition to her diet. 

Friday morning. Pulse 98, soft; per- 
spiring freely; no pain; bowels not open 
since Wednesday night. L. pulv. rhub., 5s., 
to be taken immediately. Mutton broth, &e. 

Saturday. The rhubarb procured one mo- 
tion; felt much refreshed with the broth, 
From this time she went on rapidly im- 
proving. 

If we compare the treatment of 
fever at the present time, with the practice 
that was employed between the year 1765 
and 1775, in Derbyshire, by the late Dr. 
Butler, the difference will be found to be 
very striking: that gentleman says, ‘ that 
bleeding ought never to be resorted to, un- 
less complicated with inflammation ; and 
even in these cases, ere three 

that the remedy 
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very much ; slept I 
time, she went on r ‘| 
when I called at the end of the week, | ‘ 
was busily engaged in her household affairs. f 
1 
t 
| 
morning; no pain upon pressing any part | 
of the abdomen ; tongue moist ; pulse 112. | 
Calomel, twenty-four grains; opium, four | 
grains; divide into five pills, one to be : 
taken every five hours; three drachms of 
oil of turpentine every six hours. j 
Wednesday morning. Had six motions ; { 
during the night; ber head was affected by Poe 
the turpentine, and the nurse omitted both | poy 
it and the pills during the 
sumed both this morning ; : 
pain in the evening ; the mouth was slightly | ; 
| 
k 


success; and | think it may be very fairly 
without any deterioration of the 


emetics were hurtful; bark and cordials, 
though indicated by debility, were ineffica- 
Dr. Lowder, who lectured about 

at the medical school of 

, relates two cases which 

ing a of the decoc- 


Lowder’s time, every patient who was bled, 

. Now, had the same plan of treatment 
been adopted with Dr. Clark's patients as 
recommended by Dr. Armstrong, I believe 
the results would still have been unsuccess- 


quently takes place in twenty hours. ‘‘ Do 
what you will,” said my worthy and much- 
esteemed prec 
tient will die.” The free use of the lancet 
is, in such cases, death. Mercury and tur- 

tine are the best remedies; but, in the 


eptor, Dr. Blundell, “ the pa- 


qua non. 

were evidently of the simple form; and b 

the active treatment adopted, recovered. 
The efficacy of calomel in the latter case, 
particularly, was very striking ; for, until 
the effect of the mercury was visible upon 
the submaxillary gland, (where it first shows 
itself,) the pulse still bore an inflammatory 
character, but which immediately subsided 
when the mouth became tender. 


of your 


have the honour to be, 


servant, 

W. Durrox, 

34, Castle Street, Holborn, - 
Oct, 19, 1829. 


CASES DEMONSTRATIVE OF THE EFFICACY 
OF THE ERGOT OF RYE. 


By T. Carverr Gietix, Esq. 


ergot of rye made use of on all coueiie 
sions, has been in my possession nearly four 
years. This has been supposed 
not to keep well; and a short time ago, in 
one of your Numbers, a communication was 
made upon the subject, in which it was 
said, that it would not keep good more than 
twelvemonths. 

Mrs. B——, mother of six children, taken 
with labour in the usual manner, continued 
about four hours, when the pains graduall 
and completely subsided. Os uteri di 
larger than the circumference of a dollar. 
Ergot in powder, 38s. administered, which 
in twenty minutes produced a pain, shortly 
followed by another, and in half = —_ 
with consecutive increasing pain, i 
was born. Placenta expelled in a short 
time, and the patient did well. 


Mrs. K., mother of two children ; pains 
began about eight in the evening ; conti- 
nued steadily improving till about one, when 
they slackened, and continued feeble and 
ineffective for three hours, the child mak- 
ing no advance, and the os uteri well dilated. 
Ergot givenin powder, grs.xxv.; in 10 minutes 
a decided improvement had taken place, the 
pains powerfully increased, and the child 
was born in forty minutes from the adminis- 
tration of the powder. Placenta came away 
naturally, and the case terminated well. 


Mrs.C. The patient had five children, 
and on the birth of each, had suffered se- 


instant, and the bleeding continued in a 


with | mitigated stream till my arrival. Cold appli« 


SSsee cerwesweces 


EE. 


5 


| 
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was ten grains of rhubarb, and ten of cordial | unusual celerity nnn 
confection, every day, till the stools became | Si 
mature! ; and thet this mode of treatment 
never failed.” Should the gentle mode of 
treatment never be adopted, I think I may 
— assert that peritoneal or puerperal F 
wer would rarely, if ever, be treated with 
character of Dr. Butler, that he never had, 
in his great extent of practice, seen a single | Ss 
Breviry, Sir, should ever characterise 
1787, puerperal fever raged in London. wales >> 
Dr. J. Clark says, ‘* bleeding was injurious ; Adingwees this princi le, I have submitted 
leeches to the abdomen were useless ; the notice ef 
profession generally, a few cases indicative 
of the great therapeutic agency of the secale 
| cornutum, in further corroboration (if any 
be wanting) of the vast 
| ' now on record, relative to the efficacy of 
: tion of bark daily. Latterly, according to this remedy__I_ wish to observe. that the 
Dr. Armstrong, every patient who was not 
bled at the commencement, died; in Dr. | 
| 
| | 
at ful ; for the former appeared under a specific 
Te or malignant type, accompanied with great 
! / of the animal powers, with a 
ious beating 160 or 170 in a minute, small, 
} and soft. In these cases, death not unfre- 
i 
sine 
effo 
| severe fourm, a little blood may be taken. _ 
H : Whilst, in the latter, the fever was simple, 
Th attended with inflammation of the perito- 
lh neum, which, if attacked at the onset by 
Lie bleeding, and the free exhibition of mercury, 
TEs will, in general, prove successful ; for bleed. 
1h ing early and freely in this form, is a sine M 
We 
| in 
Tt | verely with lingering and complicated la- 
Te I beg to apologise for occupying so much | bours. Was ofa consumptive habit. About 
Le — valuable space, and the reader’s| the time she had reckoned upon being de« 
; and conclude by quoting Dr. Arm. |livered, was seized suddenly with a profuse 
strong’s observation _ the efficacy of} hemorrhage while making water. The 
Da > a very few of those cases in|chamber-pot was filled with blood in an 
TR which I gave calomel as a purgative, the pe 
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i ily improved to forcible and effec- 
tive mo contraction. The progress of 
ition went steadily on for three or four 
when the mouth of the womb, being 


the 


Mrs. R., at her first labour, was delivered 
of twins, which proceeded as usual. On the 
second occasion, the uterine efforts were 
feeble, and at long intervals throughout, and 
so continued for many hours, without any 

ding advance of the child com- 
mensurate with the open state of the uterus. 
A moderate dose of ergot improved the pains 
in frequency, though not in power, and in an 
hour after the first administration, a second 
dose, the same quantity as the former, was 
iven ; this in twenty minutes produced a 
stimulant effect, and from that time the 
urient efforts continued steadily till their 
termination, in fifty minutes from the 
second dose of the secale. A favourable 
getting-up followed. 


Mrs. L., mother of four children; the 

ins in this case were sharp and lancinat- 
with much abdominal unea- 
siness, yet with but slight propulsive 
efforts. The os uteri being soft and readily 
dilatable, t was given; in twenty- 
five of the pains had 
altered, a strong bearing-down action was 
excited, and in an hour and a half, both child 
and placenta were delivered. The patient 
did well. 

Mrs. N. First labour; the character very 
similar to the last. A moderate dose of 
ergot, a beneficial and speedy termination. 
This case did favourably also. 


Mrs, P, First labour, Liquor amnii 
discharged before uterine pains commenced, 
in consequence of great bpdily exertion. 
Pains, when came on, feeble, and 
productive of much abdomivual distress, 
continued many hours without advancing 
the labour. Ergot, 38s., had the effect of 

anently improving the uterine efforts, 
in force and duration. Os uteri freely 
dilated, and the head progressed. This 
afterwards proved to be a case of arrest, and 
injurious consequences to the bladder being 
, delivery was completed with the 
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The child, from its appearance, 
had dead some days, being somewhat 
patrescent. The mother hed no untoward 
symptom during the month, with the ex- 
ception of headach, to which she was very 
subject. 

Mrs. W, First child; labour pains sharp, 
but not ulsive, continued some hours; 
os uteri readily dilatable; ergot, in 
powder, produced in half an hour i 


*| contraction, and in two hours after the ex- 


pulsion of the foetus and placenta was accom- 
plished. Case did well. 


Mrs. T., mother of three children. Child 
born before my arrival ; placentacame away 
readily, and in an bour after, 
supervened. The flow of blood was copious, 
though not violent, and the quantity lost on 
the whole was considerable. Cold applica- 
tions to the vulva produced but trifling, if 
any effect, Ergot, Dij., was given in - 
der, and shortly after, the hand introduced 
into the uterus. Uterine contraction at first 
very feeble, but in ten minutes after passing 
up the hand, and fifteen from the time 

inistering the ergot, the contraetion was 
firm and powerful, the hemorrhage rather 
speedily decreased, and in an the 
woman was safe. 

In none of these cases, nor in others 
which I have met eee pone I seen the — 
injurious effect uced upon the child, 
union this, = it has been asserted, 
that bad consequences to the infant fre- 
a follow the exhibition of this power- 

ul drug. I have never witnessed any in 

my own practice, nor in the circle of those 
professional friends who have favoured me 
with opportunities of investigating this 
matter. 


"EXTRACTION OF A BREECH-PIN FROM 
THE ORBIT, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin,—The perusal of a case of ‘ Extrace 
tion of a breech-pin from the orbit,” re- 
corded in your Number of the 10th instant, 
brought to my recollection one of a similar 
nature, which fell under the care of my late 
respected master, Richard Moyle, Esq., of 
Penzance. 

The accident happened prior tomy enter- 
ing with him asa pupil, but I remember the 
patient’s coming to the surgery in the year 
1813, I believe Mr. Moyle extracted the 
piece of iron a few hours after the explosion 
had taken place. It consisted of the entire 
breech-pin with the screw, two inches in 
length, which secures it to 
which you are aware passes a 
angles from the pin itself, The whole 


cations to the vulva had a partial effect in a 
allaying the hemorrhage, but a full dose of | 
the ergot, (Dij. by guess), in addition to the 
external remedies, completely checked the | | 
flow of blood, and brought on slight pains, | i 
dilated to the size of the brim of a tea-cup, | } | r 
the pain almost enti ent off. t, Dj 
the fetus and placenta were expelled. Case ; 
terminated favourably at the time, though : 
the mother has since died from pulmonary dt 
consumption. 
| 
| HW 


BREACH-PINSTATE OF THE PROFESSION. 


J will not, however, antici 
which, I have no doubt, Mr, Moyle will 
readily give in an early number ; and being 
himeett an excellent draughtsman, he will 
have no difficulty in furnishing you with a 
diagram. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis Brown Lioyp. 
13, Oxford Street, Liverpool, 
October 14th, 1829. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PROFESSION. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Strs—I have been rejoiced to observe in 
your Journal, several letters on the subject 
of farming parishes and clubs, and a pro- 
spectus for forming a New College of Sur- 
geons, which, I think, may be so regulated, 
as most effectually to advance the welfare 
of the profession, and may be the medium 


of forming a benevolent fund (as projected 
in No. 312) for the relief of distressed mem- 
bers and their destitute widows and orphans. 
The letter signed ‘‘ A Country Apothe- 
pa in No. 311, points out, alas! too 
ly, the hardships to on Soe are 
ex by the vile system o ing pa- 


the degradation of the profession, 
and the means of restoring its members to 
that rank in society they ought te hold. I 
will class myself with the o woAAo, and say 
we are the only persons to be blamed for 
thus speculating. He who offers to physic 
the poor for the lowest annual stipend, is 
the person selected for ‘‘ parish doctor,” 
causing contention between the neighbour- 
ing practitioners, and cancelling that friend- 
ship, than which nothing ean be more desir- 
able in a village, when, in cases of emer- 
gency, it may be necessary to send many 
miles for a second practitioner, even when 
the loss of time in doing so may prove fatal, 
because of the animosity that exists be- 
tween two who reside on the spot. In such 
eases, I say, homanity should be uppermost, 
and that dictates unanimity in a body of 
men who fill, or ought to fill, an exalted and 


; dual, I entirely concur 


most desirable of all objects. As an indivi. 
with the projected 
scheme for forming a new ae ot 
such advantageous principles, and w er 
it is carried into effect, will not be backward 
in appearing in proprid persond to support 
the measure, and contribute my mite. | 
would, however, before it goes further, 
and with the view of exciting others to do 
the same, throw out two or three hints on 
the subject of a benevolent fund. It might 
be decided, first, that in addition to the 
money to be paid on being admitted a mem- 
ber, the sum of one guinea annually be con- 
tributed towards such fund by members 
whose age at the time of admission does not 
exceed twenty-five years, and that for te 
fifth year above that age, when admitted, 
there shall be an increase of half a guinea, 
That out of this fund such sums be granted 
to widows and orphans, as can be apportioned 
without endangering the fund, That the 
relict of any member, whose property in the 
right of her deceased husband shall be an 
equivalent to a certain sum per annum, shall 
not receive benefit from the funds. That in 
cases of unavoidable distress, a weekly 
allowance be made according to the cy 
of the case, after proper inquiry shall have 
been made. On the subject of the College, 
I should think it proper that a mouthly 
meeting should be held in London, for the 
purpose of publicly examining and admit- 
ting members. That there should be quar- 
terly meetings held in London, and district 
meetings in all principal towns in the king- 
dom, the provincial meetings to take place 
in the early part of the month, the 
London, or grand meeting, in the latter part 
of it, that the provincial secretaries may be 
enabled to transmit to the metropolis the 
transactions of the provincial meetings, A 
statement of the College affairs should be 
annually printed for the inspection of all the 
members, At every quarterly meeting, the 
members shonld dine together, after the 
business of the day is over, each member 
defraying his own expenses. This regula- 
tion may be considered unnecessary, but, in 
my opinion, it is obviously a desirable ob- 
ject to bring together, as often as conve- 
nient, medical men who may live within a 
few miles of each other; by so doing, their 


useful station in society, and the observance | feelings and sentiments would be harmo- 


of which is the only mode of securing repu- 
tation in its members. 

The necessity of a new college must be 
apparent to every discerning mind, and all 
who wish well to the undertaking, are ur- 
gently called upon to suggest plans to be 
subjected to a committee, or argued at the 
Meeting proposed to be held; and it is 
under this impression that 1 presume to 
address my medical brethren, entreating 
them to join hand and heart to promote this 


nised, unanimigy be obtamed, information 
extended, and their respectability increased ; 
and it would tend to do away with that 
illiberal competition which has become so 
general and so ruinous. We should then 
hear no more of — parishes at on 
average of sixpence a head per annum, and 
clubs at two or three shillings. Indeed 
every member, on admission to the new 
College, should be required on oath, not to 


[be guilty of any act which shall be consi- 
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this substance, weighing, I should suppose, 
nearly four ounces, was buried amongst 
bones of the face, immediately below the 
orbit. 
| 
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and to 


ed, applications might be 
ifferent provincial medical 
benevolent societies, requesting them to 
combine their funds, and support the gene- 
rat interest of the profession. I have the 
honour of belonging to the Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, from the rules of which, [ venture 
to suggest, hints might be obtained for the 
formation of a society upon an extended 
scale. The state of the society's funds for 
the year 1827, was as follows :— 
Receipts. 
Subscriptions and donations, 
Hatfield district .......... 82 8 6 
Colchester ditto.........+.... 51 9 0 
Bishop Stortford ditto........ 5511 0 
Chelmsford ditto $412 6 
ditto 8219 0 
7 


£552 18 
Disbursements. 
Annuities at the General Court 
of Aaditors .. ewido 2068 0 0 
Stamps, &c. 89 


Printing 1510 
Secretary's 20 0 O 


420 15 6 

Balance ee 132 3 1 

£552 18 7 

The yearly subscription to this society is 
one guinea, and the entra two gui 

The annuities, as above, are distributed to 

fifteen widows and eleven orphans ; to the 

former, averaging from 16/. to 22/. per an- 

nam, to the latter, from 5/.to 10/. I am, 

to the profession, 


A Consranr Reaper. 


PRICE OF BJECTS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—As you always evince considerable 
zeal in ridding the profession of nuisances, 
an apology is at once provided me for tres- 
passing upon the pages of your valuable and 
corrective Lancer. 

During the autumn and summer just end- 
ed, as well as the preceding summer and 
autumn, the price of subjects procured from 
the resurrectionemen was low, so that my 
pupils bought several, about a month or two 
ago, for two, three, and four guineas apiece. 
The subjects would continue to be obtain- 


able at as low during the 
whole of Parone Ae winter, had it 
not been for the unfortunate occurrences 
which I am now compelled, for the good of 
the papils at large, to mention. 

A few days ago my pupils bespoke a sub- 
ject from the resarrection-men, which they 
were to have for six guineas ; instead, how- 
ever, of the subject being produced, the 
resurrection-men appeared without it, stat- 
ing, that as Mr. Stanley and Mr. Mayo had 
offered twelve and fourteen guineas, they 
could not possibly part with subjects to any 
pupils at a less price; and that as these 
gentlemen, just alinded to, had already vo- 
luntarily offered so high a price, they (the 
resurrection-men) had no doubt of getting 
twenty guineas apiece for subjects from 
them during the coming winter. 

I have also been repeatedly informed, by 
many pupils, that one of these gentlemen 
offered twenty guineas apiece for subjects 
last winter, which was then the immediate 
cause of the elevation of the price. 

I have no reason to mention the names of 
these gentlemen but with senti of re- 
spect, abstractedly from this affair. I only 
wish that neither they, nor the profession at 
large, should be the dupes to the impositions 
of the resurrection-men. My object in 
writing this letter is to ask these gentlemen 
whether they, or their dissecting-room 
puties, have really offered such high prices ? 
and thus been the cause of raising the price 
of subjects, and of increasing, beyond bounds, 
the nefarious traffic and profligate demands 
of the resurrection-men ; if so, less cannot 
be said than that they thrust a dagger iato 
the breast of science, and act most mimical 
to the best interests of mankind. 

Such a plan is a specific encouragement to 
Barking, for a resurrection-man will allow 
no scruples of conscience to obstruct his get- 
ting money, consequently if he want <a 
and cannot procure subjects from church- 
yards, owing to their being well guarded; 
he will get money by procuring subjects 
by other means, too bad to be mentioned, 
but unfortunately well understood, without 
further explanation ; especially when he can 
get so large a sum as twenty, or four- 
teen guineas for each ; for in a ratio to the 
gain, so is the inducement to commit crime, 
But the chief part of the blame rests with 
the lecturers ; if we are exorbitant in our 
offers, and give the resurrection-men thé 
staff of contro! (as to the price) out of our 
own hands, we cannot blame them for ac- 
cepting such offers, and making their de- 
mands accordingly. 

For the sake of the pupils’ pockets, the lec- 
turers should adhere to some fixed and mode- 
rate price for subjects, and be determined to 
give the fellows no more than is consistent 
ull Government provide such means as shall 


| 
Should some such plan as 1 have sub- 
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Theatre of Anatomy, Westminster 


Dispensary, Gerrard Street, Soho. 
October 23, 1829, 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Saturday, October 17th, 1829. 


Tue first meeting of a new session (the 
twenty-first) was held this evening, Mr. C. 
Hawkins in the Chair. The preliminary 

of anew session was gone through, 
and Dr. Granville and Mr. Bacot were elect- 
ed idents. The new committee con- 
sisted of Drs. Stewart and Sims, Messrs. 
Wade, Burnett, Samwell, and Pettigrew. 

As it is the custom of the members to 
lose no time in their proceedings, Mr. Hunt 
occupied the earliest interval between the 
balloting and scrutiny, by relating a case of 
disceaed lungs, the particulars of which he 
promised to complete, by exhibiting the 
morbid parts to the members on the next 
evening ; but it usually happens with these 
half-re eases, that they excite no inte- 
rest, and are never again introduced. The 
remainder of the evening was chiefly occu- 
pied by Mr. Thomson, junior, with a de- 
scription of a new mode of putting up morbid 

Pe as the hints are of 
a valuable practical nature, we report 
at length. 
ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS, 

Mr. Tuomsoy. Will you allow me, Mr. 
President, in the absence of business of 
more interest to the general body of the 
Society, to offer a few remarks on certain 
alterations which I have lately been in- 
duced to make in the art of putting up 
enatomical tions. I believe I may 
say that I have now succeeded ‘in re- 
moving the two great annoyances of the pre- 
paration-maker, the loss of the colour of his 
specimen, and the ev ion of his spirit; 1 
am the more ind to trouble you with my 

for accomplishing the first of these 
objects, as it has not only been 

and adopted by Mr. C. Bell, but 

hly recommended by him to the notice 
of his pupils. It is now dent five years since, 
after delineating the appearances of empby- 
sema in the lung of a horse, that I accident- 
ally threw the dry and almost useless speci- 
men into strong ol; to my nosmall sur- 
prise, I found, that, in the alcohol, the pre- 
ion showed out most of the pristine 


vigour of its hues. Profiting by the bint, 1] 


face be dried sufficiently to 
transudation of all the serum from t 


ever, in getting the preparation dried with 
sufficient rapidity ; and in order to facilitate 
this, it is found useful never to put the pre- 
= into water, but to wipe off all the 
lood and mg Sep with a dry spon 
towel, to hang preparation, 
disposed by the aid of strings or threads, in 
a current of air, and, from time to time, to 
wipe off all the serum that may 
from the vessels. It is necessary thus to dry 
the preparation ; because, if it be allowed to 
hang with the transuding serum on its sur- 
face, the colouring matter of the blood is 
destroyed, whether owing to the chemical 
changes effected on the serum by the at- 
mosphere, or by the water converting the 
sesquioxide of iron into the peroxide, I 
cannot distinctly say, although I am inclined 
to attribute the influence to the agency of 
the latter cause. It is not, however, 
decided in what state the iron exists in the 
blood, although Dr. Englehart has, beyond 
doubt, demonstrated that the colouring mat- 
ter of lues is due to the presence of iron, 
Dr. Turner considers it that it 
exists in the state of oxide, and seems to 
hint that it may be combined with the 
sulpho-cyanic acid, the existence of which 
has been lately traced in the saliva. What- 
ever be the nature of the chemical change, 
we know that the serum itself will d 
the colour of the blood, and that water wi 
do so, much morejreadily. Hence, even 
after the preparation be dried, if it be 
plunged into water, or into alcohol of spe- 
cific gravity, under 8,30, it loses the colour 
of its blood. The strongest alcohol that can 
be procured, is the best preserver of the 
colour in the preparations so got up. I have 
specimens, Sir, pared in this manner, 
which, after an interval of five years, are as 
fresh avd beautiful as when first prepared, 
It is superfluous to point out the great power 
of communicating his information, which 
the morbid pathologist requires from this 
simple artifice. He is enabled to exhibit 
inflammation in stage, from simple 
turgescence of vessels, to the period when 
new ones are being formed for the purpose 
of organising the inert 
. He 
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Professor Tuomson in the Chair. 


HERMAPHRODISM. 


Mr. Bacor related a case which gave rise 
to a discussion on the nature and existence 


that | of hermaphrodism ; im the case in question, 


He 
fills his bottle, and then, by heating it after 
the preparation is nicely adjusted, raises some 
of the spirit into vapour, and thus expels 
the air from the bottle. The glass lid, pre- 
viously greased with a little ointment or 

round the margin, is now placed over 

the bottle, and held firmly 

spirit is cooled, and permits 

of the superincumbent atmo- 

rate in keeping the lid in situ. 

which I have found very well 

suited to the purpose, I still wish to urge 
two objections. In the first place, the eerate 
grease used is partly pressed inwards, 
and becoming, from this circumstance, 
diffused, by the shaking of the bottle in the 
irit, renders the fluid dull and dirty. 
Ther this apparatus is somewhat expensive, 
inasmuch as each lid, with the grinding, 


costs a shilling. To obviate these objec- 
tions, I support my preparation by hanging 
it from a thick piece of cork (the cork cut 
by the French for lining the soles of shoes) 


which floats upon the top of the spirit; I tie 
this over with bladder, and allow the bladder 
todry ; I then put over this a thick layer of 
a mixture consisting of equal parts of draga- 
canth and gum acacia, which must be 
allowed to dry perfectly. Over this 1 put a 
thick layer of coach varnish; and on it, 
when dry, pour melted simple cerate. ] 
now have a piece of tin plate of the size of 
the top of the preparation, which being 
heated and pressed on the cerate, makes for 
itself a uniform and level bed, so that any 
pressure on tie tin will be equally exerted 
on all the subjacent parts. This is covered 
with another bladder, and the whole, when 
dry, is varnished. ‘his mode of capping the 
parations not only prevents evaporation, 

it permits of a flat, and therefore a neater 
top. I regret having taken up so much of 
valuable time, but I was unwilling to 


the formation of the genital parts caused the 
approach to hermaphrodism, to be more per- 
fect than in which the 
relator had become acquainted. The defor- 
mity was discovered in consequence of the 
party having accompanied a man into a house 
of ill fame. The propensities thus disclosed 
were regarded, generally, as decisive of the 
sex. Cheneeted with the parts, however, 
was an appendage so like the testes, that 
Mr. Bacot said he had no hesitation on 
looking at it, to pronounce it to he such, 
The projection of the clitoris was very great 
the vagina was well marked and dcup. No 
emission had been known during the fits of 
excitement to which the deformed had been 
subject, and there had never been any men- 
struation. Excepting in the development of 
the mamma, the hermaphrodite bore all the 
appearances usual to the head and bust of a 
female. Mr. Bacot considered the case as 
very closely allied to perfect hermaphrodism, 
he existence of such a state in the hu- 
man species was, however, generally dis- 
puted. The president thought, that the 
only test of its reality, whatever might be 
the structure, was the existence of the 
propensities of both sexes in the one indivi- 
dual. Reference was made to several cases 
of supposed hermaphrodism, amongst which 
was one that occurred a few days since at 
Guy's Hospital. The patient was admitted 
as a female, labouring under an attack of 
fever, but whoexhibited all the robustness of 
frame usual to males. The disorder proved 
fatal, and the following appearances were 
disclosed after death :— 
** A body analogous to the penis was ob- 
served immediately beneath the pubic arch ; 
uot free or pendant, but bound down towards 
the perineum ; its length was about two 
inches and a half, and it terminated ina 
somewhat bulbous extremity, a little like the 
glans, but without the usual delicacy of 
cutaneous organisation, without any perfo- 
ration for the urethra, and without a pre« 
puce. On each side of this body there was 
a considerable fulness of the integuments, 
at first view bling the female labia, 
but in reality analogous to the male scrotum, 


to myself, hints which I hope will 
prove as valuable to others as they have 

ly tome. Some specimens which 1 
have preserved in this manner, | will bring 
to the Society on the — meeting. (A 
second promise made on same evening, 
which was subsequently forgotten.) 


as, like it, they contained each a small testis. 
This separation into its two halves, of the 
scrotum, depended on the penis being bound 
down in the median line, as previously de- 
scribed. The testes were in size like those 
of a boy six or eight years old, and were con- 
nected with the vasa deferentia, which were 
found pervious, and considerably enlarged 
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HERMAPHRODISM. = 
which the preparation may be supported in- Saturday, October 24th. ; 
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HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LINGUAL ARTERY. 
termination. The vesicule|means; it stopped spo + ‘Ina 


spontaneously. 
small; the tate | fortnight another discharge of blood super. 
remarkably small, tod was|vened from the mouth ead abscess, which 
culiar | was at the — of the jaw, and the state 


its sides by a pair of 
ing from the rectum to the neck | of the patient very dangerous. ‘T! 
- The urethra terminated in | hemorrhage was checked, but fearing its 
rineum, about one inch from the end recurrence, he determined upon tying the 
supposed Ernie» and half an inch fur- carotid artery, not knowing exactly whence 

r there was a blind opening, which fancy the blood flowed, but under an 
might call the rudiment of a vagina, but that by so doing he should effect a cure; 
ich was probably nothing more than an the operation, however, was not performed, 
enlarged lacuna. The tunica vaginelis was ead in about fourteen days the bleeding 
continued some distance up the chord, but again returned. The result, in the present 
at the ring was quite closed. There was a instance, wos, that before the could 
very minute trace of cremaster muscle. ‘Ihe be tied, the man expired, choked by the 
pelvic viscera hed no female chaiacter what- bleeding. On opening the body, four ounces 
ever, and the formation of the pelvis itself of were found in the trachea, and on 
to the male rather then to the further examination, it was discovered that 
female standard. The mamme were consi- the abscess in question, which was below 
derably developed, but would have been the tonsil, had divided the lingual artery, 
thought small for a bealthy female. The and that from that opening the hwmorrhage 
lips and chin were clothed with a few scat- had arisen, On Monday evening last, ano- 
tered irregular curling hairs, not more than ther patient was admitted to the hospital, 
are often seen on aged females. ‘The out-| under similar circumstances, having lost a 
line of the figure, in its muscular develop- considerable quantity of blood from the 
ment, squareness, and largeness of limbs, throat. ‘There was noimmediate alarm, and 


&e., was decidedly more male than female. 
cerebellum was natural in structure, 
and if it differed at all from the usual deve- 
lopment, was rather small, but this was by 
ho means distinct. No other peculiarities, 
either diseased or congenital, were observed. 
In the former part of her life, this hybrid 
assumed the dress and habits of a man ; at 
one time working in a brick-yard, at another 
iod acting as a groom, then as a milkman, 
and she afterwards kept a greeu-grocer’s 
shop. Her habits and manners were rude 
and bold, sometimes indicating a degree of 
derangement ; more than once she engaged 
with success in pugilistic encounters; and, 
it is said, manifested still less equivocally 
male propensities. For the last seven or 
eight years she has appeared as a female, 
calling herself Mary Cannon.”—M. 
The discussion that ensued involved many 
contradictory opinions, and being chief 
ical, we afford our space to the fol. 
lowing cases of 
H*®MORRHAGE FROM THE LINGUAL ARTERY, 


Arising from ulceration of that vessel, the 
bleeding from which was stopped, first by 
pressure aod subsequently by ligature of 
the carotid, by Mr. Mayo, at the Middlesex 
ospital. 
Mr. Mavo stated, that the patient, a man 
irty-five years of age, was admitted with 
an attack of quincy. Six weeks after the 
inflammatory attack had subsided, it was 
discovered that an abscess was left about 
the tonsils, which often discharged. For a 
time it remained indolent, but, shortly after, a 
ofuse discharge of blood took place; this 
Goskawe was not cheched by remedial 


the patient was put to bed, and seen by the 
house-surgeon. He had had a sore throat 
for four months previous, which was 

posed to be syphilitic ; for this he had taken 
a little mercury, which was discontinued for 
a time, when he again took a few pills, 
though for two months to the present period 
he had taken no mercury whatever, as he 
appeared to be mending. On the Tuesday 
morning after his admission, the hemor. 
rhage recurred to a violent extent, aud the 
man lost as much as two quarts of blood 
before the house-surgeon could arrive. The 
first step was, to apply pressure over the 
carotid artery, and the effect of this was, a 
stoppage of the bleeding. When Mr. Mayo 
saw the man, however, he was on the brink 
of death, As pressure over the carotid had 
checked the hemorrhoge, he thought it pro- 
per immediately to tie that artery; the par 
uent was accordingly brought to the light. 
On the right side of the faucesa clot of blood 
was discovered ; the left was free; the liga- 
ture was applied ; it proved successful ; me- 
dicine was ordered to heal the ulceration, 
and the man went on well from that times 
The tonsil was found to be destroyed, and 
the pharynx was included in the destruction ; 
the disease, however, was mending; the 
man thought his throat Jess sore, and his 
strength was gradually returning. There 
was one point in this case which Mr. Mayo 
thought particularly worthy of notice. Oa 
tying the artery, he inquired of the patient 
whether his sight was affected? The reply 
was, that a dimness had come over the right 
eye. He left him for a couple of hours, 
and on again visiting him, found he could 
see better with that eye, By the same 
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IODINE IN OVARIAN DROPSY. 


n this last case, he supposed that the he- 
was from the same vessel as in 

and he had since learned, that 
hemorrhage had occurred, the 

the throat was situated in the 

angle below the jaw, exactly at the point in 
uestion. the operation, he 
that he had not performed it in a different 
manner. In another case, he should 
certainly expose the carotid at the point at 
which it branches. He considered it would 
be more permanently effectual ; as it was, 
he had tied it where the hamorhage ap- 
es indicate the necessity of the 


ure 

‘The relater was asked whether this was a 
case in which, after the severe bleeding, he 
would have resorted to transfusion to save 
life. 


Mr. Mayo said the man was certuinly 
. The jugular vein was almost 


back, his eyes were upraised, and the pulse 
was hardly to be felt; he was brought 
round by the use of ammonia and 
brandy. He had contemplated the employ- 
ment of transfusion ; and a friend, who was 
present, had a perfect instrument for the 
operation (Dr. gravitator) ; 
and, in case of extreme necessity, he should 


_ have resorted to it. But, generally speak- 


ing, it was in extreme cases alone, that he 
should seek the benefit of this desperate 
remedy. 

The subject led to some further remarks 
on transfusion, when the advantage of ap- 
plying ligatures to the upper extremities of 
the body, during the operation, was sug- 
gested by Mr. North, with a view to econo- 
mising the action of the heart. 

At the close of the debate, the President 
related the following case in proof of the 


EFFICACY OF IODINE IN OVARIAN DROPSY,. 


Dr. Tuomson considered it, though a soli- 
tary one, to be a case of great interest. A 
woman applied at the dispensary, two or 
three months since, with diseased ovary ; 
aud, on examination, a great accumulation 
of fluid was found to have taken place. For 
the removal of this, he proposed the custo- 
mary tappiog ; butas be knew, from expe- 
rience, that when performed, it seldom dil 
more than relieve the system from the pres- 
sure of the fluid, he resolved to follow up 
that operation, by administering iodine to 
its full extent, in the hope of effecting a 
permanent cure. The tapping removed seveu 

of albuminous serum, mixed with pus. 

wo or three days after, when the constitu- 
tional disturbance had become allayed, be 
commenced with the iodine, which he car- 


ried to the extent of thirty-six drops to a 
dose, administered three times a-day. The 
result was, that the tumour wholly disap- 
there was no of its return, 

alth was restored, the woman was 
discharged perfectly cured. The dro 
was of two or three years standing. This 
case he considered worth attentive conside- 
ration. In resorting to the iodine, he had 
reasoned thus. He knew of no stimulant 
the influence of which was so _perfeoily 
general ; he had detected it in the urine of 
patients to whom it had been given; its 
great influence appeared to be exerted on 
the glands; and as the iodine attacked all 
the glands indiscriminately, he had pre- 
sumed that it was carried into the circula- 
tion, and would have an especial effect on 
the ovarian gland ; there appeared to him, 
indeed, to be something specific in the ac- 
tion of the iodine ; and he hoped to diminish 
the vitality of the gland, that by tapping and 
diminishing the vital power of this new 
growth, he should be enabled to exert a 
greater influence over it. ~ 

A member inquired whether the iodine 
affected healthy as well as diseased glands. 

The Presipsnt said that, in the present 
case, it appeared to have no effect on the 
viscera, or any of the other glands. In cases 
in which the iodine had been given very 
freely, he had known the healthy testicles 
become nearly absorbed. With regard to 
the quantity of iodine which it was proper 
to exhibit at one time, the dose ought to be 
increased gradually. The stomach, which 
would otherwise reject it, would, by a 
gradual exhibition, admit of the iodine being 
increased to fifty minims three times a-day. 

Dr. Wenster stated, that he had a simi- 
lar case in which he should make trial of 
the iodine, if Dr. ‘Thomson would see the 
patient with him. She had been tapped 
tive times ; the last, two days since. 

A paper on hysteria, from Dr. Stewart, 
was announced for the next meeting. 


WORM IN THE FRONTAL SINUS, 


Mr. Ruryo has given an account in the 
Journ. of Nat, Science, of a worm which 
was lately found by Mr. W. Browne in the 
frontal sinus of a sheep. The animal was 
about two inches in length, three eighths in 
breadth, and of a cream-white colour. “ It 
1s certainly a singular question, and one of 
some iuterest,” he observes, “* how this 
has been generated in this situation. It is 
a cavity, one would imagine, completely 
excluded from all extraneous communica- 
tion ; and if any circumstance could favour 
the idea of spontaneous or equivocal genera- 
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‘THE EDINBURGH COLLEGE: 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, October 31, 1829. 


Tas capability of the ticket-system, for 
the production of those evils which we re- 
peatedly apprehended would be the con- 
sequences of its operation, has been well 
illustrated by the Edinburgh College of 
Surgeons, and in a manner at once fearful 
and ludicrous. If we mistake not, this learn- 
ed Corporation has, in its late regula- 
tions, made the boldest advance towards 
bringing that pernicious system to the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, by which it must be 
ultimately overturned. Between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, a great man has 
observed, that there is but a step: the 
Ediaburgh College, we imagine, has proved 
the truth of the observation by actual ex- 
periment. We certainly do not regret that 
this mock-heroic feat in corporate legisla- 
tion, has been achieved by an institution, 
whose character so happily coincides with 
the folly of the full exercise of the princi- 
ples which it has carried, in the present in- 
stance, into practical extravagance. When 
the world is to be taught the errors of a 


favourite doctrine by its effects only, the | 


sooner they are manifested, the better for 
society, The Edinburgh College of Sur- 


geons, as most of our readers are aware, has 


been generally looked upon as the least 
respectable of our professional establish- 
ments. It had many of the vices, without 
some of the virtues, of its celebrated contem- 
porary of Aberdeen; for while it exacted 
the presence in its halls of candidates for 
license to practise, it conferred diplomas 
on terms of almost equal facility with its 
rival, which dispensed them by post ; thus, 
by a semblance of examination, giving an 
universality to those abuses, which the other 
restrained, in some measure, within narrow 
limits, by the contempt which its undis- 
guised venality excited in the public mind, 


for the utter worthlessness of its degrees, 
It became the general resort of all those 
aspirants after professional honours, whose 
pecuniary and intellectual resources shrunk 
from the exactions and scrutiny of the 
more expensive and rigorous examiners of 
the other British medical and surgical cor- 
porations. Surgeon's Square, in short, was 
well known as a sort of refugium peccato- 
rum to the ragged and rejected of the medi- 
cal tribe, who there found a balm for their 
woes in a prostituted diploma, with which 
they were to make their way through life 
in foot regiments and his Majesty’s marines, 
But lo! Harlequin has doffed his jacket— 
Dobson has thrown aside the stirrup and 
lapstone—the butterfly emerged from the 
humble raiment of the grub, basks its 
glittering wings in the very noon-tide of 
popularity ; and we can now no more recog- 
nise the old College of Edinburgh in its 
novel dress, than we could hope to discover 
the cobbler’s apron in the Persian banner, 
studded with gems and bedecked with gold, 
or their own old “ blue blanket” among 
the modern civic paraphernalia of “ Auld 
Reekie.’” Atone bound it has ascended 
from the very zero, to the boiling point of 
superiority on the scale of professional re- 
spectability. Not only does it now tower in 
the plenitude of solemn pretension above all 
its surgical contemporaries; but (oh! how 
shall Jemmy and Roderick, Roderick and 
Jemmy, bear the horrid profanution ?) it has 
actually placed the venerable British univer- 
sities beneath its feet, if we are to measure 
the dignity and learning of such institutions 
by the length of a “ curriculum,” just issued 
from the “flat” in Surgeon’s Square. Dif- 
ferent persons, no doubt, will explain this 
extraordinary metamorphose in different 
ways, while others will hail it as one of the 
most imporiant improvements in corporate 
ordinances, after the recent regulations of 
the Worshipful Company of Apotheca- 
ries. For our own part, we feel no dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the transformation, 
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apd as little in speculating on its conse- 
quences and utility. The ticket-system 
furnishes an unerring clue to the mystery; 
for by this happy scheme, the meens and 
motives for raising each above its neighbour, 
at the expense of an advertisement, are 
furnished to all the Colleges of Surgeons in 
the British empire. They have merely to 
call together their councils, add the obliga- 
tion of attendance on a few more courses of 
lectures to their scheme of ‘‘ education,” 
and, with the Peri in Paradise, exclaim, at 
the conclusion of their labours: 


* Joy, joy for ever! our task is done, 
The gates are passed, and heaven is 
won,” 


It was, of course, a thing not to he borne 
by human flesh, and could not, therefore, be 


tolerated with patience by the Royal College | 


of Surgeons of Edinburgh ; that it should be 
distanced in curricle race by Apotheca- 
ries’ Company of London, or its junior 
rival of the Irish metropolis, which has also 
exhibited some ambition lately for excelling 
in this corporate recreation. Excited by 
these rival examples, the Edinburgh Col- 
lege has started, and is, for the time being, 
the winner on the course of learned preten- 
sion, How long it may remain so, it is 
difficult to tell. London and Dublin are, we 
understand, at this moment in harness, so 
that we may fairly expect the Edinburgh 
College to be at the bottom of the list after 
the next heat. Thus are we doomed toa 
repetition of these absurdities, until relieved 
from them by some revulsion excited by 
theirexcess. Were these attempts, hollow 
and hypocritical as they undoubtedly are, 
likely to improve the actual condition of the 
profession, we should hold a different lan- 
guage towards them ; but besides being dic- 
tated by the vilest prospects of gain to the 
parties who make them, we assert that they 
are not calculated to extend the qualifications 
of practitioners, while they are totally inap- 
plicable to the state of medical society in 
Great Britain. By the’ wise-acres who 
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manufacture these regulations, it would 
appear to be assumed, that pupils can as 
readily comply with them, as persons of the 
same caste in other countries. There never 
was an assumption more erroneous or un- 
founded than this. There is scarcely a 
village or an university on the Continent, in 
which any individual who chooses, may not 
have, first a classical, and, subsequently, a 
professional education, at an expense un- 
knownin this country. In such states, itmight 
not be unfair for the directors of the great 
national schools, to exact a compliance with 
any system of education, however compre- 
hensive, which they choose to impose on 
students, They give them every facility 
for learning : they have every right to de- 
mand proficiency. In France, too, the 
country taken as an example by our law- 
makers, the constitution of the Universities 
is totally different from what prevails here. 
There they form but one great seminary, di- 
rected by one great national council, which 
equalizes the expense and qualifications of 
students throughout the whole. The unity 
of this scheme secures the pupil against be- 
ing harassed by the exorbitant charges, and 
oftentimes contradictory institutes, which 
characterise several independent bodies in 
this country, who make and repeal laws just 
as it suits their purpose. Here, with us, the 
reverse of all these circumstances prevails, 
Nota step in education, from the alphabet to 
the summos honores of our colleges, but must 
be made at the dearest rate. In addition 
to this disadvantage, we have, at least, 
some dozen of medical corporations of one 
kind or another, all contending for which of 
them shall extract the most money from its 
graduates, and put them to the greatest in- 
convenience by their illiberal statutes and 
by-laws. This is surely a state of things to 
which the continental system is totally in- 
applicable. Nothing, in fact, but the grossest 
folly, or the most perverse self-interest, 
could induce any set of men to attempt to 
introduce such a scheme into this country. 
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We grant that, even as things are in this 
country, were these regulations to assume 
another form, they would be eminently use- 
ful; but the emphasis of the enactments 
is obviously laid in the wrong place, for in- 
stead of being laid on the qualifications of 
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time and labour, The artist has not only a 
great quantity of materials to collect, but he 
must have frequent opportunities of seeing 
his subjects ; for, without being seen, many of 
them cannot be sufficiently admired. The 
accuracy and beauty of our friend’s Dublin 


the candidate, it extends only to the certifi- Sketches, have been the theme of universal 
cates, If the extension of the qualifications | panegyric, and his genius might seem to 


of British practitioners in medicine and sur- 
gery, be, for example, the real object of the 
authors of the regulations, why not at once 
say that candidates will be required to an- 
swer in such sciences as are required of 
them without any reference to the place or 
the persons where such knowledge was ac- 
quired? Were this obligation put forward, 
in these laws, exclusive of the production of 
certificates, we conceive it would answer all 
the objects (we mean of course the pre- 
tended ones) of the present plan, besides 
being applicable to the disadvantageous state 
of things existing in this country. Let 
this principle be but once acted on,—let 
pupils but learn where, under whom, and at 
whatever expense their means enable them 
to do so, and we care not how much learning 
or what qualifications may be demanded 
from them at their examinations. But no, 
the medical corporations of this country will 
never do this ; their ambition, rivalry, self- 
aggrandizement, provision for their friends, 
felatives, dependants, and all that corrup- 
tion and a vicious system have been gene- 
rating for years, must first vanish before this 
honest principle of action can be adopted by 
them, or before pupils enjoy those privileges 
which its operation would unquestionably 
confer. 


SKETCHES OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN 


LONDON. 

Tuts is a fit undertaking for the accurate, 
classic, and poetic pencil of our excellent 
friend Ertyensis, by whom, in fact, it will 
be commenced, and, we hope, accomplished. 

A work of this description requires much 


justify a speedy commencement of his 
graphic labours in this metropolis; but 
Erinensis informs us, that both animal paint- 
ing and morbid delineations are somewhat 
/new to him; hence, acareful study of the 
elements of both of these branches is in- 
dispensable. Thus qualified, the Owls, Bats, 
Oysters, Funguses and Excrescences, will 
incur but little risk of misrepresentation, 
or false colouring. As we are exceed- 
ingly anxious that the pallet of the artist 
should be well furnished for giving his 
various subjects their peculiar and almost 
numberless tints, we entreat those of our 
readers who are in a condition to supply us 
with any portion, however small, of colour- 
ing material, to transmit it forthwith to the 
office of this Journal. The private charac- 
ter of the Editor of Tue Laycer having 
been treated by his opponents with great 
delicacy, propriety, and truth, he is anxious 
to show his gratitude for so much kindness 
and liberality, in the only way by which its 
jntensity can be displayed. 

Subjects to be sketched;—Hospital Sur- 
geons and Physicians: Authors, successful 
and unsuccessful ; Editors ; Ex-editors ; Plas- 
terers ; Compilers ; Dubs, and Hacks; Bats, 
learned, Cyclopean and Ast 3 a Mid- 
dlesex Owl, and one Oyster. 

An account of any interesting cireum- 
stances connected with these pretty objects 
would be highly acceptable to the artist. 
Pedigree, professional relationship, elec- 
tioneering anecdotes, and the means by 
which any par obtained its first flight, will 
be deemed matters of importance, 
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membranes do from the cellular tissue, and 
these he has considered as distinct systems. 
| This is, however, a point of no very great 
| importance ; for although the ‘ tissues of 
Lecturer on Anatomy. London, High- Bichat ” are, as we have just vated, ealiont. 
ley. 1829. 8v0. pp. 525. ed into a smaller number of ‘ systems, 
they are all treated of separately, and in a 
We cannot better commence our review of manner the most convenient to the student, 
this useful and well-written work, than by each generally occupying four sections, in 
extracting a few lines from the preface :— | the first of which, its general form, extent, 
« My object,” says the author, “ has been and connexions; in the second, its anato- 
to convey a concise, and, at the same time, | mical structure and chemical composition ; 
a comprehensive account of the several sub-| in the third, its properties and functions; 
stances which form the human body. To and, in the fourth, its growth and develop- 
the description of the different tissues, some ment, are clearly and concisely described. 


observations on their uses are added, 
the purpose of showing how admirably each Of the animal fluids, which could not be 


structure is adapted to the functions it is included under any of the “ systems,” a 
destined to fulfil.” |tabular view is given in the introductory 
Of this junction of anatomy and physio. part of the work, but only the two most 
logy we highly approve; it renders both important, the chyle and the blood, are 
sciences more interesting to the student, and especially considered, 
fixes the principles more firmly in his me-| Our general opinion of the work being 
mory. Some of the physiological observa-| favourable, we cannot but regret that it 
tions are, perhaps, out a little of place for should contain several errors and mistate- 
an elementary work like this, especially | ments, which, though not of any very great 
those on the varieties, or races, of mankind, | importance, might easily have been avoided, 
a subject which, indeed, belongs more pro- As they are not very numerous we sball 
perly to natural history than to physiology. | notice most of them in succession. In the 
The general arrangement of the work is/ first page, we have it stated, among the 
good, and the language, for the most part, | points of distinction between organic and 
clear and concise ; but, for a practical ana-| inorganic bodies, that the latter are capable 
tomist, the author has given too much on | of being decomposed and recomposed, which 
the authority of others, and too little from/ is the case only with a comparatively small 
his own observation and experiments. This| number of them. In the account of the 
appears, however, to have arisen more from | composition of the blood, it is stated, that 
diffidence than from any deficiency either of | * the quantity of the serum is less than half, 
knowledge or of industry, for he tells us, in| but more than a third, of the whole mass of 


Elements of General Anatomy, containing 
an Outline of the Organization of the 
Human Body. By RK. D. Graryoen, 


the preface, that he has, “ by careful and | the blood ;”” and shortly afterwards, that 
repeated examinations, ascertained, as a “ the weight of the fibrin exceeds that of the 


as the imperfection of our knowledge will| serum, but is less than that of the red par- 
allow, the structure of each part that is|ticles’—p. 48. How this can be the case 
described.” we are at a loss to understand. In the de- 
The classification of the tissues is, essen-| scription of the development of the intes- 
tially, that of Bichat, avoiding the minute | tines, it is said, that they “ are embraced 
subdivisions of that great anatomist. Thus| by the umbilical cbord.’—p.79. We do 
his arterial, venous, exhalent, and absorbent | not think that any one previously unacquaint- 
systems, together with the erectile tissue, ed with the fact, would understand from 
which was not noticed by him, are united | this, that they were contained within the 
under the deuomination of the vascular sys- | dilated sheath of the funis. 
tem, Butwe think that the author has gone, At p. 126, it is stated, that the contrac- 
rather too far in uniting the mucous and tion of the scrotum, on exposure to cold, 
dermoid tissues under one head; for the| does not depend on the contractility of the 
mucous membranes, though continuous with cellular tissue, as Bichat supposed, and that 
the skin, surely differ from it, both in strue-|‘‘ this phenomenon may be more correctly 


ture and functions, as much as the serous )explained, by supposing, that the cremaster 
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is the principal cause of it, and that the 
application of cold, by corrugating the scro- 
tum, assists in producing the appearance 
that has been noticed ;” and, subsequently, 
(at p. 181,) we are told, that ‘‘ the integu- 
ments do not contract on the application of 
a stimulus, and that when irritated, in a 
living animal, they exhibit no proof of con- 
traction, independent of that which is caused 
by the action of the subjacent muscles.” 
Now, in the first place, the cremasters are 
so loosely connected with the scrotum, that 
it is often unaffected by them, even when 
the testicles are drawn up almost to the 
external ring; they can, therefore, only in- 
duce its contraction by relieving it of the 
weight of those organs; and, secondly, cor- 
rugation can only depend on the contraction 
of the immediately subjacent tissue, so that 
unless it be intended to deny that cold is 
a stimalus, the first statement is almost a 
direct contradiction to the second. 

The chapter on the vascular system, 
though otherwise highly interesting and in- 
structive, (especially that part of it relating 
to the absorhents, which is, perhaps, the 
best in the whole work,) contains several 
errors, which must tend to confuse the stu- 
dent. Thus, at p. 258, it is stated, that 
some writers, and especially Scarpa, have 
maintained, that the cellular or elastic coat 
of an artery is, properly, no part of the 
vessel, and is ‘‘ merely an adventitious 
sheath, furnished by the common cellular 
membrane, which keeps the vascular organs 
in their situation, and connects them with 
the surrounding parts,” but that ‘‘ this opi- 
nion is incorrect, for a careful inspection of 
an arterial trank shows, that the elastic coat 
is distinct from the loose cellular tissue, by 
which it is united to the neighbouring or- 
gans, although, as elsewhere, there is a 
general connexion between the two parts ;” 
and a few pages further on we find, that 
** many writers have erroneously described 
this substance (the external or elastic coat) 
as a distinct cellular coat, placed externally 
to all the others, but it is evidently nothing 
more than the common connecting cellular.” 
—p. 273. Here are, then, two statements 
in direct opposition to each other. But this 
is not all respecting the cellular coat, for 
in the very next page, it is stated, that ‘ the 
yesistance of the erteries, after death, de- 
pends, almost entirely, upon it,” which is 


is much weakened by its removal, it will 
still, when stretched, offer very considerable 
resistance, both by the middle and internal 
tunics. 

Almost all writers on anatomy have de- 
nied the existence of valves in the veins of 
the lungs, and Mr. Grainger, relying upon 
their authority, has made the same state- 
ment, (p. 289) without sufficiently examin- 
ing for himself; for notwithstanding all 
these authorities, the pulmonary veins do 
contain valves where they branch off at an 
acute angle, as was stated by Professor 
Mayer, of Bonn, about two years ago.— 
(Vide Lancet, No, 258.) 

Under the head of “ influence of thoracic 
vacuum,” we find the following sentence :— 

** Again; in the numerous animals which 
have neither heart nor lungs, and in the im- 
perfect human foetus, the heart is wanting ; 
it is evident, in these cases, that no tend- 
ency to a thoracic vacuum can take place, 
and yet the circulation of the venous blood 
is perfectly accomplished.”"—p. 294, 

There is considerable confusion here.— 
Neither in those animals which have no 
heart, nor in the embryo before this organ 
is formed, is there a true circulation, much 
less any distinction of arterial and venous 
blood, and in the latter case, it is probable 
that some impulse is communicated from 
the maternal circulation. A far better illus- 
tration would have been the circulation in 
fish, where there is an evident distinction 
of arterial and venous blood, and certainly 
no thoracic vacuum ; but, afterall, the point 
for which the author is contending is so self- 
evident, as hardly to require any arguments 
to prove it; and we are not aware that Dr. 
Carson, or those who have agreed with him, 
ever maintained that the venous blood was 
impelled solely by the formation of a vacuum 
in the chest. 

The author, in opposition to most writers 
on the subject, is of opinion, that the cuti- 
cle is an organised and living part, and ad- 
duces some ingenious arguments in favour 
of this opinion; one of them has certainly 
not been hitherto sufficiently attended to, 
viz, that the impossibility of discovering 
pores in it with the microscope is no proof 
that they do not exist, since it is equally 
impossible to discover the foramina through 
which the hairs pass, or such as may have 


| certainly not the case, for though an artery 
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been made with a fine needle ; but we can- 
not do better than give his own words :— 

“* Many anatomists regard the cuticle as 
an inorganic concretion, which is exuded on 
the surface of the skin; and which, being 
constantly renewed, is destroyed on the ex- 
terior in proportion as it is produced from 
the interior. Notwithstanding that it is in- 
sensible, and that no blood-vessels, absorb- 
ents, or nerves, have ever been satisfactorily 
traced to it, still there appeer to be suffi- 
cient proofs that it is, like all the other 
parts of the living body, an organised sub- 
stances I have mysell arrived at this con- 
clusion, principally from reflecting on the 
well-ascertained fact, that no inorganic sub- 
stance can be intimately attached to a living 
part, without exciting irritation, and an at- 
tempt of nature to cause a separation be- 


tween them, Now the epidermis is so 
closely united to the sensible cutis, that it| 
cannot be raised without the aid of chemical | 
means, and yet this connexion produces no | 
disturbance ; on the contrary, there is such | 
a mutual sympathy between the two parts, 

that many of the morbid changes of the one | 
are attended with corresponding alterations 

in the condition of the other; for the skin 

and the cuticle are each dependent on the 

other for the perfection of their structure 

and the performance of their functions. If 

the cuticle were not or,anised, it would be 

impossible to explain the manner in which 

it is regenerated after it has been destroyed, 

or to account for those varieties which exist 

in the arrangement and texture of its differ- 

ent parts.” 

It has often been stated, that various 
parts are insensible, because no pain is pro- 
duced in them, by certain stimuli, as punc- 
ture, the application of acids, ete. ‘This is | 
particularly the case with regard to the | 
tendons and ligaments, and some writers | 
have even denied sensibility to the retina 
for the same reason. ‘These erroneous opi- 
nions, though refuted by Bichat, are, we 
believe, still in some degree prevalent, and 
our author’s observations on the subject are 
so clear and concise, shat we cannot forbear 
giving the passage :— 

“These parts (tendons and ligaments) 
possess no animal contractility, so that ir- 
ritation produces no alteration in their state. 
Their sensibility has been doubted by many 
writers, and in the ordinary acceptation of 
that word, this opinion is probably correct ; 
because if a ligament or tendon be pricked 
with a needle or cut with a knife, no pain 
is excited. But it is necessary to bear in 
mind, that the degree and the kind of sen- 
sibility vary in different organs, according 
to the particular functions they have to per- 


form. The ligamentous, tendinous, and other 
similar parts have no need of that exquisite 
sensibility which is so essential to the ex- 
ternal surface of the body, because they are 
protected”by their deep situation from any 
direct mechanical irritation; but as the 
greater part of these organs is liable to be 
distended and twisted ia the violent move- 
ments of the limbs, it is necessary that they 
should be endowed with that species of sen- 
sibility which will enable them to warn the 
percipient principle when the irritation is 
carried to an injurious extent. The follow- 
ing experiment illustrates the force of these 
observations :—I1f one of the joints be com- 
pletely exposed in a living animal, by re- 
moving the surrounding parts, and particu- 
larly the nerves, it is found that the liga- 
ments may be irritated by chemical or me- 
chanical agents, without the animal giving 
any expression of suffering ; but if the same 
ligaments are forcibly distended and twisted, 
great pain is produced, and the animal strug- 
gles violently.” 

In the account of the bones is an admira- 
ble description of the process by which frac- 
tures are united ; and we have the less reason 
to regret that our limits will not allow us to 
extract it, as the book will, doubtless, be in 
the hands of every student. In conclusion, 
we may state, without hesitation, that Mr. 
Grainger has displayed great ability in the 
execution of his task, and that his *‘ Ele- 
ments of General Anatomy” will long main- 
tain the first rank amongst works of a similar 
description. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
Oct. 12th and 19th, 1829. 


Mr. Carraway in the Chair, 


Tue discussion on these evenings was 
wholly confined to the subjects which the 


jreading of Mr. Ashwell’s paper, Septem- 


ber 28th, had introduced, but the opinions 
which were expressed on the nature, cha- 
racters, and treatment of the diseases dis- 
cussed, were so various and opposite, that our 
readers would derive litle instruction from 
their publication. The subjects, however, 
excited considerable interest in the Society, 
and but for the introduction of that of 
lithotrity on the following evening, would 
probably still have ingrossed the conversa- 
tion. 


Monday, Oct. 26. 
OPERATION OF LITHOTRITYs 
This evening, Mr. Costello, the gentle- 
man whom we have before mentioned as 
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the assistant of M. Civiale, sttended at 
the rooms for the purpose of showing and 
explaining the use of the instruments which 
are used ir the operation of lithotrity. The 
Subject excited very great interest, und the 
Yoom was full to inconvenience. Of the 
proceedings we give a verbatim report ; and 
though it occupies a considerable space, it 
will be found to convey as cofnplete and 
interesting a description of the nature and 
use of the instruments employed by M. 
Civiale, in the lithontritic process, as can be 
iven in print. The description of Mr. 
tello is followed by such further explana- 


tion on the subject as appeared, to a large | 


LITHOTRITY. 


rubber, and appears capable of holding half 
apint. The advantage of such an elastic 
bottle as this is, that it makes us acquainted 
with the degree of resistance which the 
bladder offers to the injection ; the preesure 
of the fluid is consequently moderated by 
ihe hand, so as not to excite the reaction of 
the bladder to expel the fluid again. In case 
of sluggishness or paralysis of the bladder, a 
silver syringe deserves preference. When 
the bladder is distended with fluid (tepid 
water), the cock is turned, the bottle is re- 
moved, and the fluid is kept in the bladder by 


stopping the catheter with the thumb uoul 
we are ready to introduce the lithotrite, the 


and intelligent body of professional men, to instrument by which the stone is seized, 
be necessary to a {ull comprehension of the drilled, crushed, or extracted. The princi- 
Operation. | ples followed in this introduction, which 
After the introduction of the subject by | now takes place, may be thus simply laid 
the President, (Mr. Callaway,) Mr. Cos-|down, Civiale divides the canal of the 
tello took his station at the table, and said, | urethra into its moveable and fixed portions, 
It will be unnecessary forme, in a learned ‘The moveable portion extends from the ori- 
Society like this, to enter upon the history | fice of the urethra to the arch of the pubes ; 
of the invention of lithotrity, | hove ai- the fixed, from the arch of the pubes to the 
ready submitted sufficient details on this sub- | neck of the bladder. The moveable } orticn 
ject to the profession in the medical journels may be traversed by the instrument in what- 
of the day ; and I shall, therefore, proceed ever manner the operator chooses. ihe 
directly to a description of the operation. | direction generally preferred, is onein which 
The reflections which the description of the the lithotrite forms an angle above the hori- 
instruments that 1 am about to submit to zon of 45 degrees. During its progress down 
to notice may render necessary, shall be | the urethra, the handle of the iustrument, 
troduced in the course of my observations which is held between the thumb, the me+ 
on their application, Previous, however, dius, and the index fingers, is brought down 
to entering upon this, it will be necessary! to a parallel with the thighs, It is now 
for me to describe several particulars con-| gently pressed forwards, and while it tra- 
nected with the patient upon whom the | verses the membranous or fixed portion of 
operation is to be performed; and this 1 the urethra, the handle descends to an angle 
proceed todo at once. It must be obvious, | below the horizon, equal to that with which 
that the position in which the patient is| its introduction was commenced above. Af- 
placed is the first step. This position is| ter this, its point arrives at the prostate ; the 
totally different from that im which lithotomy | instrument is then elevated, a forward pres: 
is performed, as neither bands nor ligatures | sure is cautiously and slowly meade on it, snd 
are employed for the purpose of binding the | it is made to pass softly into the bladder. 
patient. The patient is leid on a bed, or} Having previously become aware of the 
sofa, and the head is su; ported by a single | situation of the stone, the instrument is em- 
pillow, while the sacrum is elevated by| ployed in ascertaining the exact position in 
means of a hard cushion, the loins being | which it can be held for grasping the colcu- 
unsupported. Being thus placed in abhori-/lus. [Mr. Costello here imiteted on the 
zontal position, the thighs are demiflexed on | table the mode by which the point is made 
the trunk, and the legs on the thighs, and! to come in contact with, go above, pass 08 


the first step of the operation is that of| either side, and fee] the precise form and 
he instrument is then 


sounding. The position I have described, | place of the stone. 


in general places the stone on the posterior 
paries of the bladder, When the sound is 
introduced, and the position of the stone is 
recognised to be so placed, the injection of 
the bladder is proceeded with. If we do 
not succeed in finding the stone thrown 
back wards into this advantageous position, a 
gentle movement of the catheter serves so to 

ace it. Itis proper to observe, that the 
injection should be gradually and slowly 


partially withdrawn, and a screw is turned,- 
which loosens the stem of the three branches 
and the perforator enclosed in the tube of the 
lithotrite ; these branches (they are et the 
extremity ofthe stem, confined in the tube, 
and expand by their own elastic::y when 
freed) are pushed down the tube, and slowly 
expanded. By this proceedin 
embrace the stone which they have 

allowed to feel, that, upon partly drawing 


performed ; and it is done by means of a| them again up the tube, they grasp the 
gum-elastic bottle, which is fitted with a|stone, upon which the perforator is then 
stop-cock. This bottle is made of Indian-| pushed. Graduated sceles at the ends of the 
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branches and the perforator are in the opera- 
tor's hend, now indicate the diameter and 
length of the caleulus. ‘Thus the calculus, 
which I now seize on the table, shows its 
own size, and gives proof of the accuracy of 
the scale. The branches being now closed, 
the screw, which was previously loosened to 
free them, is egain turned, and the branches 
are made secure in their present position, 
with the stone in their grasp. A small 
lathe (an instrument which can be held in 
the hand) is now adapted to the end of the 
lithotrite, and is held by en assistant; a bow 
is then applied to a pulley at the end of the 
perforator, and the operator holding the 
lithotrite, thus supported by the lathe, with 
one hand, moves the bow with the other. 
The progress which the perforetor makes 
through the calculus, is occasioned by a 
spiral spring shut into a metallic tube on the 
lathe, which presses upon the end of the 
perforator, and keeps it close upon the stone. 
‘The pressure of this spring is increased, by 
moving the pivot on which it is sustained 
closer to the end of the perforator ; and its 
power may be moderated, or altozether sus- 
pended, by means of a screw which descends 
on the spring, ond checks its elasticity. 
You see its force by the pressure 1 now 
make upon it with my finger. This, in my 
hand, is a simple perforator; but here is 
one, the mechanism of which is peculiar. 
The head of the perforator which drills the 
stone can be extended while in the bladder, 
and mede to represent a centre-bit, and the 
circle of destruction in the calculus is conse- 
quently enlarged. It will extend to a 
iemeter of three quarters of an inch, When 
this last perforator is employed, the injec- 
tion of the bladder may be effected through 
the lithotrite itself, if necessary. In the 
former case, the injection is performed, as 
already stated, through a catheter. Here is 
another perforetor, somewhat larger, the 
solidity and power of which are very great. 
The advantage of the latter is, that being 
conical at its extremity, it maintains the 
extension of the branches when drawn with- 
in them. These latter perforators were firs: 
thown in this country by my friend Pec- 
chioli. Here is one of my own invention, 
which I have term@@ the shoulder perfora 


- tor. Its merit is, that the head of it, while 


it occupies only the same bulk as that of the 
simple perforator, effects double the de- 
struction on the stone. ‘The stem of this 

rforator is prolonged a little beyond the 
read which is drilled into the stone, and 
the stem, therefore, becomes a centre for 
the rotation of the head, or exenvator. A 
c#iculus of oxalete of lime, or uric acid, is 
excavated by means of this perforator, to 
the extent of seven or eight lines for each 
hole. This instrument I have used within 
the lest few days. lt does not, however, 


possess the advantages for crushing which 
the simple perforator does. 1 will now show 
you, gentlemen, what the various perforators 
are capable of performing. [Mr. Costello 
here fixed the lithotrite on the lathe, and, 
with the assistance of a gentleman present, 
seized, perforated, and crushed a stone 
which laid on the table.] You will see, 
gentlemen, that from the solidity of the 
branches, there is not the slightest danger of 
their breaking, and, as distinctly as you can 
now hear the dest:uction of this stone, can 
| you also hear it, when the operation is per- 
| forming in the bladder. The fluid which is 
|injected into the bladder, effectually keeps 
| away the walls of that organ from the claws 
|of the lithotrite, and we can readily distin- 
| guish whether the body that is held by them 
be a stone or a soft body, a caleulus or a 
| fungus, excepting which, no other body can 
| possibly get within the grasp of the branches. 
Here, then, is the destruction of the caleu- 
lus effected by the simple perforator. Now 
|if we use this instrument, the larger per- 
|forator, the destruction of the stone will 
|amount to three quarters of an inch of its 
|diameter. A moderately-sized soft stone 
| can thus be destroyed in three minutes, and 
when excavated once, if not very hard, it 
can be crushed. Now I went to show you 
the action of this spiral spring upon the per- 
forator. Here is the instrument charged 
with a stone. ‘The assistant holds the lathe 
thus, and the operator holdsit here, The 
object of the spring is to make the pressure 
constant and equal. This pressure is mode- 
rated by the screw. [Mr. Costello exem- 
plified his description.) I feel, gentlemen, 
that there are many defects in the descrip- 
tion which I have given you. 1 wish I 
| could have made it better, but 1 beg to say, 
that if any gentleman present should be de- 
sirous of viewing the instruments, and ob- 
taining a clearer knowledge of them, I shall 
be very happy to show them to him at my ~ 
own house. Before, however, I quit the 
subject, there is another instrument which I 
should show you. When a fragment of a 
calculus, or a small stone, happens to be 
lodged in the urethra, here is a tube con- 
taining three branches similar to the litho- 
trite, down the centre of which a miniature 
chisel passes. When the stone is seized, 
this chisel morsels it, and its extraction is 
more readily effected. Here, also, is ano- 
ther small instrument for extracting frag- 
ments from the urethra, which we call a 
curette. (This instrument was straight, with 
a crotchet at the end.) Gentlemen, I have 
now to thank you for the liberality and kind- 
ness with which you have heard me, and if 
in any other way I can forward your views 
in obtaining a knowledge of these instru- 
ments, I shall be happy to do so. 
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The Piestpenr. The patient is not! 


bound at all? 

Mr. Cosresto. Not at all. 

Mr. Costello then exhibited a vice which 
he had attached to the edge of the table as 
an occasional substitute for the lathe, which 
could be elevated or inclined at pleasure. 
Mr. Costello said its use might make the 
Operation appear more brilliant, but he pre- 
ferred the hand of an intelligent assistant. 


for making inquiry. It 
as oppeared to me, that the operation on 
the stone is performed with great facility 
out of the bladder, and that it is a very easy 
mode, and I am induced to think it a decided 
improvement in modern surgery; as yet itis 
in its infancy. 

Mr. Costrito. Though it bas not ob- 
tained in this country as it has in France, 
yet it can scarcely be said to be in its 


Civiale never employed it; he always had | infancy ; since the first hthontritic operation 
some person to hold the lathe. (‘This lathe | in January 1824, a hundred and forty per. 
was made of gilded silver, and is exactly | sons owe their cure to ( iviele ; and when I 
similar to a watchmaker's lathe.) Jeit him, in July last, he had seventeen po- 
The Parsinenr. Suppose the stone were | tients on bis hands; since then J bave been 
placed behind an enlarged prostate, by what informed by himself, that the administration 
means should you effect its displacement? |of hospitals has pleced at his disposal a 
Mr. Cosrexi0. By the position obtained ward in the Hopital Necker for the recep- 
from the elevation of the sacrum, with the tion of calculous patients,* aud 1 have no 
assistance given by the catheter, or the, doubt that the number of operations has 
branches of the lithotrite. }much increased. success has 
A member inquired whether a small cal-| attended the tria's which have been made 
culus did not sometimes elude the lithotrite?| by different surgeons, though it is true that 
Mr. Costerro. Where the calculus is so| some mishaps have occurred. It is by no 
small that it is for a time concealed, we dip means an easy operation, »lthough it appecrs 
into the saculus, behind the prostate, and so out of the body ; on the contrary, it 1e- 
discover the smallest stone. In cases of a quires great time and attention, and I should 
large prostate, we sometimes introduce a tube it to be one of the most difficult in sur- 
finger into the anus, with a view to direct gery. 
our exploration. We vary the position of | Dr. Burne, Does the stone ever escape 
the patient, we feel right and left, and if we | from the grasp of the instrument ? 
still find nothing, and do not grasp the frag-| Mr. Cosiiir0o. This sometimes happens 
ment which is suspected to remain, we in cases where the stone is flat, as also when 
make the patient stoop forward, direct him the stone is pohshed or smooth ; but after a 
to make water through the instrument, | perforation or two has been effected upon it 
which is done by unscrewing a leathern this never happens. In no case where a 
stopper at its extremity, and the calculus, stone is solidly fixed in the instrument can 
however smull, places itself within the it escape without the will of the operator. 
branches, and it is then extracted. A Member inquired if patients generally 
A Member inquired by what means the did well after the operation. 
Water was prevented from escaping during) Mr, Costerro. 1| have a patientin town 
the operation. {upon whom | have operated, though not 


Mr. Costet1o. It is prevented by this finally, who has not been absenta single day 
box, containing a leathern orcork pad, fitted from his business. In favourable cases it is 
round the extremity of the tube. |not followed by fever. 1 could mention 

A Member. When the stone is once perfo- numerous iustances in which the patients 
rated, do you let it go and seize it again in| have come to Civiale to Le operated 
order to perforate it anew, or do you crush it} upon, who have girded up their loms and 
after the first drilling ? walked away immeciately after the opera- 

Mr. Coster10. When small and soft, it|tion. There are, certainly, cases in which 
may be crushed. In other cases the branches | it has its danger, as, when the bladder is dis- 
are merely relaxed, and, by managing with | eased, or the kidneys are diseased, or there 


the perforator, a new surfuce is presented 
for excavation, without loosing the hold. 

Mr, Cattaway. With respect to chil- | 
dren! 

Mr. Costrito. I have a smaller instru- 
ment, which may be, and has been, used on 
a child three years old, with success. 

Mr. Cattaway. After the very kind 
mawner in which Mr. Costello has explained 
his instrument to us, I dare say you feel as 1 
do, muck indebted to him. ‘There will, 
probably, be circumstances arising in your 


winds requiring explanation, and this is the 


great constitutional irritation. Any 


ration performed when the health is bad 
has its iil effects. This is accompanied by 
but little pain, 

A Member remarked that Mr. Costello 
lad said some stones were bruised and others 
were perforated ; he wished to know what 
rule was to be observed. Mr. Costello re- 
plied, that it depended on the softness and 
size of the stone, 

Mr. Grevitie Jones suggested that the 


* Vide Lancet, page 792, preceding Vol. 
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instrument would be im if the inner 
edges of the branches were made sharp, that 
in being drawn in upon the stone they 
might the more easily destroy it. 

‘The branches, we may observe, are fluted 
within, to admit of the stem of the perforator 
lying amongst them, without which form, 
the diameter of the lithotrite must be 
much greater, and the construction more 
clumsy. 

A Member said, it had been stated that 
of 80 cases which had occurred to Civiale, 
only 40 were cured. Was this correct ? 

Mr. Cosrexto said, he should be sorry to 
introduce any topic connected with the 
statements of others, If the results were so 


apply tu lithotomy, apply also to lithotrity, 
although it is right to observe, that, even in 
unfavourable cases, the chances which litho- 
trity affords are considerably greater. If, 
also, the instrument be badly introduced, 
there is danger; it may be plunged into the 
prostate, or run between the bladder and the 
rectum, or, with bad instruments, the blad- 
der may be pinched ; and, when I mention 
this last, 1 may allude to a case which I 
should not have noticed but for its publica- 
tion by the operator, Professor Laliemande, 
of Montpelier. The instrument having been 
introduced, and its branches expanded, the 
| bladder coutracted almost immediately upon 
them ; and, notwithstanding the efforts that 


disastrous, it was impossible that lithotrity | were used to disengage it, he could not suc- 
could have supplanted lithotomy. The truth | ceed in doing so, without carrying out a 
is, of these patients two died before even large portion of the lining membrane of the 
sounding, twenty-one were simply sound- | bladder; the patientdied, the instrument em- 
ed, and the operation refused; ten were ployed, was the four-branch instrument, In 
explored by the lithotrite; four died from) our own cases, when the contraction of the 
the progress of the disease or other causes! bladder occurs by the escape of the fluid, we 
after their calculi had been seized and) wait until it ceases, aud then draw down the 


attacked once; and, of three others, one 
died of gastritis, one of neglected retention 
of urine, with which he had been seized in 
the country where he wus obliged to be for 
a short time, and the third, a child 9 years 
old, died several months after the operation 
of a suppuration of both the kidneys. ‘hus, 
of 82 patients upon which Civiale is repre- 
sented to hare operated, only 43 were really 
operated on, and of these 45, only one died, 
and that one of gastritis. 

Mr. Denpy inquired what were the cir- 
cumstances which would be likely to render 
the operation unsuccessful, when the instru- 
ment was used unscientifically, or by inex- 
perienced persons. 


From some misunderstanding as to the | 


instrument into the trigona, and, by gently 

| turning it between our fingers, we easily dis- 
engage it. I have seen five or six hundred 
|cases, at least, of the introduction of the 
lithotrite, and never one in which it was 
not possible to disengage the instrument, 

A Member inquired if a diseased prostate 
prevented the passing of the straight instru- 
ment, 

Mr. Costge.to. We operated on a monk, 
a secretary of Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of 
Napoleon, whose prostate was enormously 
arge. The introduction was exceedingly 
| difficult, and we did not succeed in passing 
pont the bladder, until the point of the in- 

strument was considerably elevated; the 
patient underwent six or seven sittings, in 


object of this question, no reply was at first | the course of which the state of the prostate 
given to it. Mr. Costello observed, that he | gradually improved ; whetherto attribute this 
did not wish to make any remarks which | to the pressure of the instrument, or the re- 
should bear on the unfavourable cases of! moval of the calculi, | will not determine, 
others, as he considered that science had With regard to enlarged prostates, I have 


ained too much by the labours of those who 

ad devoted themselves to this braach of 
surgery, to justify his treating tuem lightly. 
He subsequently observed, however, that 
one obstacle to a successful operation, is the 
size of the stone ; if it be beyond two inches 
in diameter, it then evades the grasp of the 
instrument. It has been asserted, (said 
Mr. Costello,) that the lithotrite will not 
seize a stone of twelve or eighteen lines 
diameter ; but yon see that 1 can almost 
hold this inkbottle (thirty lines in diameter, 
perhaps) in the instrument. Another cause 
is, the presence of a considerable number of 
Stones, and then the operation is too tedious; 
a third cause is, an advanced state of disease 
of the bladder; a fourth is, that of diseased 
kidneys; and a fifth is, a bad state of 


health ; the objections, in this respect, iat 


observed several similar cases to this. 
| A Member, As this operation has been 
entirely referred to the male, I wish to ask, 
if the same mode of procedure is followed in 
the female. 
| Mr Cosrrrto. Itis. The first case I 
had in this country was that of a female, and 
I then operated without injecting the blad- 
der.* ‘Ihe stone was eleven lives in dia- 
meter. ‘This patient had laboured under 
incontinence of urine from infancy, until her 
nineteenth year. It was, therefore, idle to 
think of injecting the bladder. The girl is 
perfectly cured. 

A Member. To what extent should the 
operation be carried? Should it be com- 
pleted at once, twice, or thrice? Would 


* Vide Lancer, August 22d, 
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you be satisfied with boring the calculus 
once? mention in our next Number. 


Mr. Cosrerto, In Civiale’s first opera-| A general meeting of the Society will be 
tions, he did not discontinue them until he held on Monday evening next, at seven 
had obtained the complete destruction of the | o’clock, when the room will not be open to 
stone, and thus they sometimes Insted forty | visitors, unless the business of the Society 


vations on another subject, which we shall 


minutes ; the result was, in al! cases, fever 
and rigorsatnight. On reflection, he deter- 
mined to abridge the time, and repeat it 
after the interval of three or four days, and 
thus these accidents were altogether avoid- 
ed. The number of the operations must be 
determined by the size, hardness, and num- 
ber of the calculi. In no case should they 
exceed ten minutes. 

A Member. Do not fragments some- 
times remain behind, and do they not create 
irritation in the passage ! 

Mr. Costetto, They sometimes do, but 
patients are always rejoiced at being rid of 
them, even at the expense of a little suffer- 
ing. I have already shown you an instru- 
ment for extracting them from the urethra, 
and they sometimes come down even of this! 
size. (The piece appeared to be of the size 
of a pea.) 

A Member. Is there much pain when 
the instrument is in the bladder ? 

Mr. Cosrreito. No; the sensation is 
that of an irresistible desire to make water. 
The patients suffer in no other way. If the 
bladder is diseased, the effect is, to some 
extent, otherwise, 

A Member inquired what was the treat- 
ment adopted after the operation. 

Mr. Costetto. The bath is ordered, 
opium is given by the mouth or rectum, the 
bowels are kept open, and any indication that 
arises is attended to. 

A Member. To what degree of minute- | 
ness are the fragments divided, and when do_ 
they come away? 

Mr. From the moment of the 
operation, and at intervals of from three to 
five days or longer: the minuteness varies. 
Much comes away as an impalpable powder. 
The calculus once reduced to fragments, the 
instrument is plunged amongst the pieces, 
when it takes up the first thut comes, and | 
crushes it; a much shorter process than 
when there is occasion to drill. In paralysis 
of the bladder, as that organ has then no 
expulsive power, we are obliged to extract 
all the fragments. j 


This was the last inquiry made ; and Mr. | 
Kingdon then addressing the chair, moved, | 
that forthe pains which Mr. Costello had 
taken, and for the kindness and liberality | 
with which he had replied to their questions, 
the thanks of the Society be presented to 


him. The motion was put by the president, | 
and carried unanimous'y. Mr. Costello re- | 
turned thanks in a few words, aud the 
meeting separated, after some further obser- 


be concluded in good time, 


HUMAN MONSTER WITH TWO 
HEADS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Da, De Micnaenis, professor of surgery 
and anatomy at the Roval University of 
Sassari, in Sardinia, gives the following de- 
scription of a double-headed monster, which, 
at the time when the report was drawn up, 
had lived nineteen days; and, according to 
all appearances, was very likely to livemuch 
onger. 

Maria Teresa Parodi, at Sassari, etat. 32, 
having borne eight well-formed children, 
was delivered, on the 3d of March, 1829, of 
a female child, the upper part of which was 
double ; it presented with the heads, which 
were easily protruded, the one after the 


other; the umbilical chord and the placenta 


were single. On closer examination, the 
child was found to be well-formed inferiorly 
up to the base of the thorax, which gradu- 
ally widened, and at the cervical region, 
gave rise to four well-formed arms, and 
two distinct necks and heads. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the description, 
which, however, will hardly he found in- 
telligible, without reference to the figure :— 

On regarding the anterior surface of the 
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thorax, it to form only one cavity, 
common to both children, the middle of the 
sternum being somewhat concave, and form- 
ing, as it were, a furrow, at the sides of 
- which the sternal extremities of the ribs of 
both the children meet. In the usual situa- 
tion there are two mamme ; the right of the 
right, and the left of the left, child ; and at 
the upper angle of the sternum, two well- 
formed clavicles are inserted, which belong 
to the external upper extremities ; besides 
these, two smaller clavicles ate seen rising 
from the middle portion of the sternum, for | 
the internal upper extremities, the shoulders | 
of which ere lying very newer each other. | 
The necks are quite isolated, and have the) 
two shoulders between them; their two an- | 
terior surfaces are directed anteriorly, and , 
towards each other, so that the children, in) 
their natural position, embrace each other 
with the inner arms. (Vid. plate.) The pos- 
terior surface of the thorax exhibits, in its 
median line, the inner ribs of both children 
meeting each other, and closing it poste- 
riorly ; below these, the hypochondriac re- 
gions are completely united, and inferiorly 
. closed by a simple sacral bone, the base of 
which is somewhat broader than usual. 
Laterally from the posterior medicn line, the 
two armpits of the inner upper extremities, 
and the two interna! momm# are seen very 
near each other; the two special columns 
are slightly converged, till they meet at the 
sacral bone; the circumference of the abdo- 
men does not exceed that of an ordinary in- 
fant of the same age; the navel is in the 
usual place ; the pelvis, and the two lower | 
extremities, exhibit nothing unusual; the, 
external genitals are somewhat lower than | 
usual, the labia und nymphz are well-formed, 
and cover three apertures, the larger of 
which being situated in the middle, appears 
to be the opening of the vagina; the two 
others being smaller, must, from their lateral 
position, be the two urethral openings; 
moreover, the nurse has seen the urine dis- 
charged from both 0; enings simultaneously, 
from which circumstance it shou'd appear 
that there is one bladder with two urethra. 
The anus is single, avd atthe usual place. 

At the first the health of both children 
appeared to be equally good; but, at the 
time of drawing up the report, it appeared 
that the left was more vigorous than the right, 
which had an icteric hue, and was affected 
with slight ophthalmia. ‘The children are 
suckled by the mother and a nurse; they 
appear to have the sensation of hunger at 
different times, from which it should seem 
that there are two stomachs ; the pulsations 
in the precordial regions are synchronous ; 
the temperature of the skin, evacuation of | 
the feces and urine, and sleep, ere natural. 
If the genitals or anus be irritated, both 
children appear to feel it equally. 
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It may be well to mention, that the two 
heads have been separately christened ; the 
right having received the name of Rita, the 
left of Christina Universali di 
Medicina. Maggio, p. 381. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


OPERATIONS. 


Turspay, Oct. 13. Mr. Morgan removed 
a portion of bone, measuring nearly six 
inches in length, from the ulna of a child 
affected with necrosis. Afterwards a man, 
about 40 years of age, walked into the thea- 
tre, with an encysted tumour at the top of 
his head, nearly the size of an orange, which 
Mr. Bransby Cooper removed, by making an 
incision on each side of the tumour, meet- 
ing anteriorly and posteriorly, and saving 
encugh of the common integument to form 


| two flaps on cach side ; it was then dissect- 


ed out. The disease made its appearance 
about ten years ago, but within these few 
months had increased considerably. There 
were two oiher tumours of the same cha- 
racter, but smaller, which the “ junior” 
wished to remove. ‘‘ Now, my man,”’ said 
Mr.Cooper, “ I shall soou remove the others.” 
** But you shan't, though,” said the man, 
who was about to decaimp, to the no small 
amusement of the pupils, but was detained 
by the dresser, and others near; he could 
not be prevailed upon (to use his own 
words, ) to have any more of it.” 


POISONING BY ARSENIC, 

A boy, about 14 years of age, was brought 
to this Hospital a few days since, in cou- 
sequence of having eaten arsenic, which had 
been placed on some cheese for the destruc- 
tion of rats, ina warehouse, The boy, mis- 
taking it for flour, tcok the cheese, and after 
wiping off the chief bulk of the powder, ate 
it. Ina few hours after he was seized with 
pein in his bowels, and, on being ques- 
tioned, it was discovered he had taken poi- 
son,and he was brought to this Hospital. On 
his admission, he did not complain of much 
pain in the bowels, nor when pressure was 
made over the left hypochondrium. He had 
vomited a little; bowels rather tympanitie. 
An emetic was immediately given, when he 
vomited a membranous substance, which 
was supposed to be a portion of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach; bowels being 
confined, an enema was exhibited, which 
shortly after returned, and he expired 25 
hours after having taken the arsenic. 

Inspection of the Body. 

Abdomen.—Peritoneum lining the stomach 
and intestines inflamed, as was likewise that 
portion covering the bladder. 
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—Mucous membrane inflamed, 
but not ulcerated ; towards the pyloric ex- 
tremity rather softened, and covered with a 
false membrane ; small intestines contained 


a gelatinous substance ; the solitary glands | 


remarkably distinct, mucous membrane of! 


| 


kind have been removed from nearly the 
same place, at three different periods before, 


INJURY TO THE FOOT. 


Thomas Greenel, et. 19, was brought to 
this hospital, Friday afternoon, Oct. 16, in 


the bladder inflamed. ‘The other viscera! consequence of having received a severe in- 


were healthy, as were likewise those of the 
chest. No arsenic could be detected in sub- 
stance, and the quantity taken must have 
been very small, 
DISRASE OF THE LIVER. 

A woman, 45 years of age, was admitted, 
two months ago, under Dr. Bright, supposed 
to be affected with disease of the liver. Six 


mouths previous she was attacked rather) 
suddenly, with severe pein in the right side, | 


which was followed by jaundice, She was 
admitted into this Hospital, and from the 
symptoms then present, gall-stones were 
supposed to be the cause. After remaining 
in the Hospital nearly six weeks she was 
disel.arged, apparently well. Mercurials, 
with the warm bath, having been used with 
considerab'e benefit, she continued in her 


usual state of health till a few deys before, 


she came here, when she was again seized 
with a violent pain in the side, afterwards 
followed by jaundice. Mercurials were again 


had recourse to, but without success. A/| 


variety of other plans was adopted with as 


jury on the foot from a crane, to which was 


attached a considerable weight, the chain 
having given way above, it came down upon 
hm, crushing his right foot, fracturing the 
tibia, fibula, astrageius, &c.; laying bare 
the nerves, two of aconsiderable size being 
completely insulated; the leg and thigh 
were lkewise bruised very badly. Mr, 
Morgun being sent for, ou his arrival deem- 
ed amputation necessary immediately ; and, 
at five p.m. the patient was placed on the 
table, and the operation performed in the 
usuul manner at the middle of the leg, the 
muscles at the back of the leg forming a 
flap ; he was placed in bed rather exbausted, 
and, in a short time after, violent spasmodic 
action of the limb came on, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty it could be kept still ; 
an opiate was given him. 

17. Has been rather delirious in the night; 
countenance flushed ; skin bot; pulse 120; 
muscles on the right side a litt'e affected 
with spasm; bowels confined; ordered a 
dose ot calomel and colocynth at bed-time. 

18. Has had three or four copious evacu- 


little success, the jaundice not in the least! 
| ; passed a restless night 
subsiding ; to this was added hamorrhege | 5 


from the bowels and lungs ; and on Oct. 9, | 


she was attached with coma, in which state | 


she continued till the 12th, when she died. 


Post-mortem Examination. 

Abdomen.—Liver considerably distended 
with bile, and the whole of the ducts great- | 
ly evlarged ; the finger could be passed) 
with facility up the hepatic duct. Gall-| 
bladder completely obliterated, and in its, 
situation a small scirrhous substance, to! 
which wus adheving a portion of duodenum, | 
drawn up out of its natural situation, and| 
forming a cul de sac. Noobstruction in the! 
pancreatic duct; pyloric valve remarkably | 
distinct, but uot scirrhous ; bladder dis- 
tended with urine, of a bilious tinge ; me- 
sentery loaded with fat. 

Thorax.—Lungs gorged with blood nearly 
the whole of the air cells being filled; a few 
incipient tubercles. 

Cranium.—The bones very vascular and 
soft; dura mater of a deep yellow, and its 
vessels highly distended; a small quan- 
tity of fluid in the lateral ventricles, of a 
biuous hue, 

Friday, Oct. 16, 18¥9, Mr. Morgan re- 
moved a majignunt tumour from the right 
arm of a middle-aged woman, situated over, 


the external coudyle ; tumours of a similar 


and at times wandering; pulse 100. Or- 
ered 
Mist. crete, 33s; 
Lig. opit sed, 4ts h. 

20. Purging abated; great pain at the 
lower part of the abdomen ; cannot rest at 
Light; at timesdelirious; great thirst ; can- 
not retain his medicine or food; constant 
vomiting of bilious matter; continue medi- 
cine ; ordered a poultice to the stump, which 
is very tender. 

21. No improvement ; vomiting still con- 
tinues ; pain still at the lower part of the 
abdomen ; no tenderness on pressure ; great 
thirst. Ordered a mustard cataplasm to the 
abdomen, 

Mist. camph., ; 

Tr. hyose, nyxx. 4s. hy 
Calomel, gr. 

Opium, gr. ij. at bed-time. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


BASTARD ICHTUYOSIS. 


Jamrs Dow.ixe, thirteen years old, was 
acmitted, 29th of July, with a peculiar 
afiection of the skin. His general health 
had always been good, he had ulways re- 
sided with his parents in a salubrious part 
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of town, and had been employed as a straw | tures were forthwith applied, and the wound 


hat-maker. He was affected with the dis-| dressed secundum artem. The patient, a 
ease about ten years ago, after sleeping in a| tall gaunt man, was pale and anxious. The 
strange bed ; his left leg was first perceived | pulse scarcely perceptible at the wrist, but 
to he sore, and a thick scurf to accumulate | vot an ounce of blood had been lost from 
on it, but there was no secretion of fluid | the wound, He was perfectly rational, com- 
matter, The disease gradually extended | plained of constant and acute pain all over 
over the entire limb, more thickly covering | the abdomen; could not bear the slightest 
the knee-joint than elsewhere. In course | pressure, without shouting with anguish, 
of time, the whole superfices of the body, He had an urgent desire to make water, but 
became invested with the eruption, and the | had no power to propel it for twenty-four 
cuticle presented an appearance analogous | hours, ‘This was accordingly drawn off with 
to scorbutus; it then gradually thickened | a straight catheter, and some relief experi- 
and condensed, and fissures were formed,/enced. A mustard poultice applied to the 
giving the whole a scaly appearance resem- | whole abdomen ; and to remedy the extreme 
bling the fish-skin disease, Numerous small | depression, brandy und cordials, in moderate 
particles are removed by bathing in hot doses, were administered. A clyster thrown 
water, and without producing pain. The up immediately. 

knees and elbows are the parts most thickly! On inquiry, it appeared the man had been 
enveloped. Pulse regular; tongue clean,/two days the subject of enteritis, and had 
A warm bath to be had every night, and a | that morning been bled to thirty-two ounces, 
fluid ounce of the following medicine every | This depl tion resi attended with intense 
four hours: jirritability, producing a state of mental 

Tartrate of antimony, two grains ; | wretchedness, which the patient describes 

Camphor julep, eigit fluid ounces. Dis- enema and which induced him to at- 

8. Dr. Roe ordered him to-day to rub one The symptoms gradually rose 1a severity, 
leg only whilst in the bath, with aview of and six hours after admission he expired. 
trying the comparative effects of friction, Dissection sixteen hours after Death, 
and rest. . . Some old adhesions were found in 

10. This has been attended with a slight} chest, but the lungs and heart were B. 
discharge of a thick serous fluid. A lotion | naratively healthy. In the sbhdomen both 
of honey, alcohol, and water, to be always | the visceral and parietal peritoneum was of 
applied to the left knee, and its evapo-)a scarlet hue. In the small and large guts 
ration prevented by a wrapper of patent im- | t}6 muscular and mucous tunics were equally 
permeable cloth. | inflamed with the serous; and a sphacel 

; phacelated 

17. The diseased cuticle has peeled off, opening, large enough to admit the end ofa 
leaving the natural appearance of skin un- | thumb, and from which a quantity of fecal 
derneath. The physician ordered the other | matter escaped, was seen in the ileum 
knee to be treated in like manner, but with | shout six inches above the ileo-cavcal valve. 
plain water in lieu of the lotion, | The villous coat of the stomach was natural, 

21. The result has been equally favour~| except a space equal to a crown's circum. 
able as with the first knee, The diseased | ference on the dorsal surface, which was 
cuticle is separating all over the surface, | much injected. ‘The pelvic peritoneum 
— : —- the touch. This powder was in the same state as that of the ab- 
to taken mightly: domen. 

Mercury, with chatk, five grains ; 

Powdered rhubarb root, six grains. Mix. 

From this time he gradually improved, 
and was sent home on ist 
of September, at his mother’s request. 


ROYAL WESTERN HOSPITAL, 


CASE OF MORTIFICATION OF THE TOES OF 
THE LEFT FOOT, AND AMPUTATION OF 


CUT THROAT. THE LEG. 

A. B., pale and exhausted, was admitted, | Groncs Taytor, 59 years of age, of a lym- 
having a self-inflicted wound of the throat, | phatic temperament, was admitted into this 
He had drawn a case knife across the | Hospital on the 15th of last September, 
larynx, and made a clean incision between | having the toes of his left foot in a state of 
the os hyoides and thyroid cartilage. ‘Iie | mortification, which he said commenced in 
ligamentum thyro-hyoideum, as well as the | June last, in the form of a small speck on 
thyro-hyoid muscle, was divided; but =, 1009 toe, that gradual'y extended to the 
though the wound was three parts of an | others ; and that two years before all the 


inch deep, neither the mucous membrane of toes of his right foot had been atiected in a 


the larynx, lingual artery, nor superior | similar way, came off, aud then the foot 
laryngeal nerve, was touched. ‘Three su-| healed. 


| 
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On examining the left foot, it was found | 


that the mortification had so far advanced, | 


was cautiously dissected off from the u 
portion of the right side of the neck, in front 


that the tendons alone prevented some of|of the sterno-mastoid muscle, a small pe- 
them from dropping off; it also appeared as | dicle only being left, and by twisting this 


if extending towards the instep. On the) 
heel, which had but litte sensibility when 
touched, were several dark spots; he suf- | 
fered so much from pain that he could not 
sleep, had but little appetite, and expressed 
a wish that his leg should be amputated ; 
however, as the toes of the other foot had 
sloughed off, and the foot healed, it was 
thought advisable not to amputate till no! 
hope remained of such a favourable termina- | 
tion in the present case. Linseed-meal 
poultice, with which a small quantity of the 
solution of the chloride of soda was mixed, 
was ordered to be kept constantly applied to 
the foot, and an opiate draught given every 
night; this treatment was continued till the 
7th of the month, when the mortification 
had extended nearly to the ancle joint. It} 
was then determined to amputate the leg 
below the knee, and Mr, Truman performed 
the operation by the common circular inci- | 


sion, The patient is going on favourably, | 


HOTEL-DIEU,. 


GENO-PLASTIC OPERATION, 


A roy, nine years of age, who was ad-| 
mitted a few months ago, hed, in conse- 
quence of gangrenous inflammation, lost the 
greater part of the lower holf of the right} 
cheek, and a portion of the lower jaw bone, | 
from the symphysis to the angle. The gap 
produced by the loss of substance, was of an 
irregularly circular form, about one inch end 
a half in diameter; its upper margin was 
almost on a level with the labial angle; an- 
teriorly it extended to the mouth, posteriorly 
to within a third of an inch from the anterior | 
margin of the masseter, and downwards to 
the region of the basis maxill«. The tongue 
was completely denuded, and with its right | 
edge adherent to the margin of the perfora- 
tion, so that it could hardly be moved, and 
mastication and deglutition were very dif- | 
ficult. The saliva flowed continually out of | 
the mouth. ‘The left half of the jaw-bone | 
having lost its support at the symphysis, was 
by the muscles drawn backwards and in- 
wards to such an extent, that the teeth 


half round, the flap was placed over the per- 


|‘ foration, (the edges of which had previously 


been pared off,) and kept in this situation by 
five needles. The edges of the wound in 
the neck were brought into contact by three 
sutures. The operation was very long, and 
appeared to be extremely painful; one or 
two small arteries only were tied. The fol- 


\lowing night was passed in a very tranquil 


manner, the patient had even a few hours 
rest. On the 2d of September the fever was 
very slight, the flap had not sloughed, and 
some points of its circumference were in 


|suppuration. During the night of the 2d, 


the patient was very restless and delirious; 
the flap was considerably inflamed, and the 
needle by which the inner edge was kept in 
contact with the under lip, broke through the 
skin, so that the edges of the wound be- 
came disunited, and it was found necessary 
to reunite them by means of adhesive plas- 
ter. During the following night the fever 
was still very high, and accompanied by 
delirium ; another needie placed below the 
former, also broke through the edge of the 
wound, the margins of which had by this 
accident becoine separated for about an 
inch: the edge of the flap appeared dead; 


lthat of the lip was red and tumid; the ex- 


ternal and upper portion was of the natural 


|temperature and colour, and firmly adhe- 


rent to the subjacent parts, so that it was 
found advisable to withdraw all the needles, 
and the parts were kept in situ by adhesive 
plaster. On the 5th the fever had greatly 


|subsided ; suppuration continued in some 


parts of the circumference of the flap, but 
the success of the operation appeared cer- 
tain, except on the internal portion of the 


'wound, which M. Dupuytren on the 22d of 


September united by the simple hare-lip 
operation, with four needles —Lane. Frang, 


HOPITAL DE LA CHARITE, 


EXTIRPATION OF THE UTERUS, B¥ M, ROUX« 
Death iwenty-four hours after the 
operation. 

L., wtat. 38, was admitted on the 28th of 


were in contact with the palate; slight! August, on account of an affection of the 
pressure was, however, sufficient to bring! uterus; she stated that she had been mar- 
it into its nataral position, At the end of | rie in her twenty-second year, and had borne 
June, M. Dupuytren divided the adhesions five children, the youngest of whom was at 
of the tongue, but could not prevent their| present six years old. Four years ago, she 
being again formed. in order to check the | began to be affected with pain in the uterine 
continual discharge of saliva, the following | region, which, during the last six months, 
operation was performed on the 30th of | became very violent, aud was accompanied 
August :—A flap of skin, as near as possi-| with a discharge of reddish mucus; six 
ble of the size and form of the perforation, | weeks before her admission, she had a vio- 
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lent attack of flooding. On examination 
per vaginam, the neck of the uterus was felt 
very hard, uneven, and deeply fissured ; the 
uterus itself was much increased in size.* 
‘The operation was performed by M, Roux,on 
the 25th of Sept., in the presence of MM. 
Boyer, Lerminier, Foucquier, and Récamier, 
and a great number of practitioners and stu- 
dents. The patient having been placed in the 
same position as forlithotomy, the uterus was 
forcibly drawn downwards, and a sem)lunar 
incision made in the anterior paries of the va- 
gina; the uterus being now detached from 
the bladder, the peritoneum was opened by 
means of a blunt knife, and a probe-pointed 
bistoury. M. Roux having now introduced his 
finger, endeavoured to reach the fundus ute- 
ri, but finding a he was obliged 
to use a double hook, by means of which, 
the uterus having been made to descend still 
more, the broad ligaments were divided, and 
two ligatures placed on their inferior por- 
tions. The increased size of the uterus at 
this moment proved again an obstacle to the 
termination of the operation, and it was only 
by the combined efforts of MM. Roux and 
Récamier, that its eversion was accomplish- 
ed; it was at last protruded witha jerk, and 
ae the two operators all over with blood; 

e inferior portion of the broad ligaments 
and the round ligaments were now divided, 
and the operation terminated by detaching 
the neck of the uterus from the rectum. 
One accident which happened during the 
operation is yet to be mentioned ; in closing 
the ligatures, that of the right side broke, 
and could not be replaced ; the hemorrhage 
which followed this accident was fortunately 
but slight. The operation lasted twenty- 
nine minutes. 

On examining the uterus, its neck was 
found tumid, uneven, excoriated, and beset 
with deep furrowed ulcerations; the body 
was two inches and a quarter thick, and four 
long. After the operation, the patient ap- 
peared to be much exhausted; her pulse 
was very small, and there was a slight 
discharge of blood from the vagina ; the ab- 
domen was kept covered with cold com- 
presses. In the afternoon, an attack of hx- 
morrhage took place. ‘Towards the evening, 
the debility still increased, and the tempe- 
rature of the skin, condition of the pulse, 
&c., indicated the utmost exhaustion. She 
died on the following morning, at ten o'clock, 
about twenty-four hours after the operation 


* The patient still menstruated regularly, 
from which circumstance it might have easily 
been inferred, that the uterus could not be 
degenerated to a very great extent. This 
was also confirmed by dissection, which 
proved that it was simply hypertrophied, 
the neck only being scirrhous aad ulcerated. 
—Lancette 


On examination of the body, the pelvis was 
found to contain a small quantity of blood ; 
the lower portion of the peritoneum was 
more red than usual; but, as it appeared, 
more from the blood by which it was cover- 
ed, than from inflammation; the rectum and 
bladder were uninjured; the ligature, on 
the left side, was very well applied.—La 


Clinique. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A small work on the Duties of Matrons 
/and Nurses, and on the fitness of the Wives 
and Daughters of General Practitioners for 
, the Office of Midwives. By Anthony Oyster, 
Knight, 
| A Brief Account of the Formation and 
Sloughing of « hideous filthy Excrescence, 
| By the Yellow Fungus, Dub. 


A Critical Essay on the difference be- 
‘tween Stone and Bone; and the resem- 
blance betweena Patella and a Piece of Flint, 
“‘ obviously shown.” By Edward Stanley, 
Lecturer on Anatomy. 
| The Beauties of Human Anatomy, in 
Poetry. By Frederick Tyrrell and Bransby 
| B. Cooper, Esqrs. Motto, an Extract from 
‘the Frenchman’s translation of The Cob- 
bler who lived in a Stall.” 

“ Dere vonce vas a coblare which liv’d in a stall, 

Vhat sarve him for parlare, for kitchen, and 

every ting.”’ 


Specimen of the Work: 


Simon.—That nerves pervade the sub- 
stance of the bone 

Is now pretty regularly, pretty generally 
known ; 

They run along the sides with the veins 
and arteries, 

At the top, bottom, middle, both ends, 
and extremities. 

Bransby.—The bones of the pelvis are of 
singular make, 

Zig-zag, in-an’-out,—all sorts of shape ; 

Os pubis—a queer un’,—a shelf it has, O 
Lard ! 

As I found to my sorrow in one Stephen 
Poilard! 


REVIEWS OF MEDICAL WORKS. 


Havtye deprived the profession of the 
late Quarterly Review, conducted by Dr. 
James Jolinstone ; having also destroyed 
some fifty other Medical Reviews ; and hav- 
ing reduced, by repeated venesection, the 
couductors of nine-tenths of those which 
are still yawning at “the tomb of the Ca- 
pulets,” to a state of miserable inanity, it is 
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a duty which we owe alike to authors, to the 
profession, and to the public, that activity, 
zeal, and talent, should henceforth be exhi- 
bited inthe Reviewinc Department of 
this Journal, 

New Medical Books sent to the Office of 
Tue Lancet, 210, Strand, will be reviewed 
witLin one month after delivery. 

Announcements of works in the press, 
when properly authenticated, will be readily 
and regularly inserted. 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW. 


Patwcrrtes of Military Surgery, com- 


prising Observations on the Arrangement, 
lice, and Practice of Hospitals ; and on 
the History, Treatment, and Anomalies of | 
Variola and Syphilis; with cases and dis- 
sections. By Joux M. D., In-| 
spector of Military Hospitals. Third edition 
With a Life of the Author. By his Son, 
Dr. John Hennen. London, Wilson, 1829. 
pp. 585. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Genitals of the Male; with a Preliminary | 
Essay on the History, Nature, and General | 
Treatment of Lues Venerea. By Joun| 
Mappox Tirtxy. London, Hebert, 1829, 
8vo. pp. 405. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications received from Mr, 
Andrew Jobnstone — Dr. Walker — Mr. 
Francis Brown Lloyd—Mr. William Par- 
ton—Mr, Spencer—Mr. Henry Swain— 
Mr. James Frere—Mr. Weiss—Mr. R. T. 
Webb — Ingenuus —W.—A Subscriber to 
Tue Lancer—A Pupil of Guy’s—A Student 
at Guy’s—A Pupil of the London Hospital 
—W.. Dublin—Paul Pry—X.— Paul Pry 
amongst the Medical Students—Maclhaon— 
Mr. H. P. Finucane—Mr. Alexander Hett— 
Mr. S. F. Faveli—Mr. J. Whittaker—Hy- 
drogen—A Pupil—Chirurg. Anti-Monopo- 
list—Philo-Lancet — A Robertonian—Chi- 
rurgus—A Farmer—Mr. T. Bensley—Mr: 
J. Gilson. 

** Delta” complains that Mr. Headington 
of the London Hospital, does not discharge 
his obligations to the students; that he 
throws the entire duty of lecturing upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Luke, who, our Corre- 
spondent alleges, is altogether unequal to 
the task. If ‘* Delta” will authenticate his 
letter, it shall be ins: rted. 


The next meeting of the Baa 
Crive Will be held at the Freemasons’ 


Tavern in Queen Street. Mr, Abernethy 


BOOKS,—CORRESPON DENTS. 


will again preside, should his health permit, 
Mr. Joe Burns is in possession of some in. 
teresting facts connected with the proceed- 
ings of the respectable minority which 
remained after the great bulk of the Club 
quitted the room at their late meeting, 
Ropsricx, poor soul, declares, that ‘ no 
such meeting ever took place.” Our re. 
porter defies all their attempts to exclude 
him. 

‘Lhe communication of Mr. Dermott far 
exceeds the limits which we can appro- 
priate to any single article. 

Mr. Bell's lectures on the teeth may be 
very excellent, but our correspondent should 
have shown in what their value consists ; 
as it stands, his letter is an advertisement. 

“W.” Two winter courses of lectures 
on anatomy can be attended between (Octo- 
ber and May; therefore, the required cer- 
tificate may be obtained in January of the 
second winter. 

Machaon.” The account of the opera. 
tion performed at the Bury Hospital, must 
be authenticated, Ifthe statement be cor- 
rect, the operation was certainly performed 
in a very unscientific, violent, and bungling 
manner; but the patient was not murdered. 

W.P.V. The advertisement was not 
received at our office. The fault certainly 
is not with us. Authors ought not to give 
a discretionary power to booksellers, but 
they should expressly name the journals in 
which they wish their works to be adver- 
tised. Booksellers are sometimes the pro- 
rietors of trash, styled Medical Periodicals, 
tn these cases the sum paid for advertise- 
ments is pocketed by themselves, The 
thing may not circulate out of the street or 
row in which it is printed, nevertheless the 
charge to the unfortunate advertiser, for the 
insertion of his name upon its wrapper, is 
equal to the demand of ‘* The Times,” or 
any other newspaper of immense circulation, 
‘Lhe plasters of the late excrescence exhibited 
a pretty specimen of a bookseller’s system 
of advertising, and the ledger, we presume, 
a still prettier system of charging. Alas! 
for the poor authors ! 


G. H. Butler. The plan would succeed 
and he perfectly safe, if the party were a 
graduate in medicine, or a member of the 
College of Surgeons. 

Several gentlemen complain of the silly 
conduct of some of the students at St. Bar- 
thomew’s in throwing nutshells and other 
missiles immediately preceding and dering 
thelecture. This ought not to be tolerated 
in such a class of students. 

A. B.C. We cannot recognise the “ Old 
Friend,” but we can discover the really 
frightful length of A. B. C.’s communica- 
tion. Should the huge nut contain a kernel, 
we will endeavour to extract it. 
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